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What Kind of General A 


Business Training? LJ AN DY 
“Junior Business Education has been too much concerned with 


clerical skill training,” says one of this country’s clearest-thinking 


commercial educators. “The new type of junior business educa- 
tion must emphasize, instead, the Economics of Business.” 
General Business Science Designed so that it will not tip over, 


= this small stool serves many uses in a 
»y library. It enables a library worker to reach high shelves 
Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw and also serves nicely as a seat when working on bottom 
shelves. It is useful in the children’s room, too, especially 
Is the answer to the question. | for the story-hour period. 





This Handy. Stool is substantially built, yet it is light 
in weight, weighing only 534 pounds. It is much stronger 
than stools of ordinary “spindle” construction. pT 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE tells the student things he | 
should know to equip him for the active period of his life: 
The varied means of livelihood; his obligation to the public as | ; , oe ‘ te 
well as to himself; the need of careful planning; of finding an Made of white oak, light or dark finish. The stool is4@e 


occupational place in keeping with his desires and abilities; of inches high. The top measures 16 x 10 inches. 
thrift; the processes of business; and his place in the business . . 
tations. | Attractively priced. 


Write our nearest office at once for complete information about 
the three Parts of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, its project pads, 
free unit tests and teaching outline for a one-, two-, and three- YL R R m INC 
semester course. | / , 


ale NRA_ LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
The Greg¢ Publishing Company | <¥ 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston | * pppoe CMe. 
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THE - JOHN - NEWBERY - MEDAL 


Awarded October 18 by the American Library Association to 


ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS 


“FOR THE MOST DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBU- 
TION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN” 


YOUNG Fl here vancrz 


A thrilling story—an authentic picture of the life of a modern Chinese boy. Ideal to 
supplement the study of China. Rich in character-building material. Already adopted 
by nine state reading circles. 44 illustrations by Kurt Wiese. 


OTHER NEW AND DISTINGUISHED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ONE DAY WITH MANU—Armstrong SILVER CHIEF, Dog of the North—Jack 
Sperry. Younger children will love to spend O’Brien. The author took care of Byrd’s 
a day with this jolly little boy from the South dogs in the Antarctic. Silver Chief is the 
Sea Islands. Illustrated in 5 colors. $2.00 most lovable dog hero he ever knew. $2.00 


GIFF AND STIFF in the South Seas—Gifford Bryce Pinchot. Exciting adventures of two 
“regular fellows,” by the son of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 131 illustrations. $2.00 


Prices subject to usual teacher’s discount, if orders are addressed to Educational Department 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 





DON’T LOWER EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS! 


Whatever happens to industry, to government, to taxes and all of the many 
factors that eventually react on school incomes, one thing is certain—“We 
must not permit educational standards to suffer.” 


Fortunately, there are ways in which school standards can be main- 
tained, even improved, on reduced budgets. Foremost among these is through 
the use of Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. 


Increased enrollments are no handicap to teachers who have access 
to Ditto. They do not waste precious teaching hours writing lessons on the 
blackboard. So easy is it to make a Ditto original with Ditto pencils, inks, 
or typewriter, and so speedy is the method of reproduction that it saves half 
the teacher’s time in producing classroom materials. 


And now, to assist the teacher even more, Ditto, Incorporated, prints 
hundreds of lesson sheets in Workbook form. They are printed in Ditto 
Ink—ready for instant duplication without any preparation. One Ditto 
Workbook supplies a whole class with lesson sheets at trifling cost. 


You owe it to yourself and to the pupils in your schools to in- 
vestigate Ditto. Our booklet “Ditto For Schools and Colleges” 
tells the complete story. To secure it, simply mail this coupon. 


Ditto Workbooks are 

Printed in Ditto Copying ? 

I Each page removed DITTO INCORPORATED 

from the workbook and 2243 West Harrison, Chicago, Illinois 

ss aeleltrace Metem Oitcteh a1 t DO Please send me without cost or obligation, your new book “Which Way Education.” 


on é . . . ° y i i i 
+ one wensees or O.Please send me detailed information on Ditto Workbooks and their application. 
‘ore facsimy) e copies. 


re dre now twenty-two Name 
O Workbooks avail- 

Others will soon be 

nounced. They may be 
dered “On Approval”, 
"Ce$1.50 each. Send for 

mplete information. 
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By Lewis Mills, Arthur O. Baker 


and William L. Connor 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY, a new textbook, is an unusual departure 
from the conventional in Biology textbooks. It is replete with 
dynamic, fascinating material . . . the kind that arouses and holds 
student interest. 


Unit organization displaces the old-time chapter arrangement. Defi- 
nite objectives are listed so that the student knows why and what 
he is studying. Stories and thought problems stimulate thinking 
and aid retention. Word pronunciations and definitions serve to build 
a permanent, useful vocabulary. Summaries stress important facts. 


244 Page ACTIVITIES Manual 


Compiled to be used in connection with the textbook, this ACTIVI- 
TIES Manual also is organized in Units, with each problem in the 
textbook taken up and treated by demonstration and group activities, 
laboratory work and problem exercises—with unit summarization, 
and self-checking tests. It is flexible as to students’ needs and teach- 
ing programs—a time saver for the teacher, and adaptable to both 
large and small school systems. 


Send the coupon for complete facts 
| RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, 
Dept. JB-12, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
| 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
| Please send me, without any obligation whatsoever, the 


complete facts about your “DYNAMIC BIOLOGY” and 224 
| Page “ACTIVITIES Manual.” 


| Address 
School-_- 
| Position 





ELconomies— 


TO HAVE your printing handled in- 


telligently—that is economy in time. 


TO HAVE your printing handled ex- 
pertly—that is economy in cost of get- 
ting results. 





TO HAVE your presswork handled on 
a properly planned production basis— 
that is economy in actual outlay for the 
job. 

GET ALL your printing where facili- 
ties make economies. 


Consult us—any size job interests 


the “Master Printer” 


JuDD & DETWEILER 
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ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE ECONOMIC WELFARE 


OF 
TEACHERS 
Sixth Yearbook 


The Department of Classroom Teachers 
National Education Association 


244 pages 





Price, $1.50 


A survey of the seven broad principles of economic 

independence and their application to the teaching pro- 
| fession. Special attention is given to the plans and 
activities actually in operation among teachers’ organ- 
izations for the economic welfare of their members. 
This yearbook may be used profitably as a basis for 
| group study and discussion by teachers in service and 
also by classes of prospective teachers in teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 


The following discounts are allowed on quantities of the yearbook: 2 to 9 
copies, 10 percent; 10 to 100 copies, 25 percent. 


ORDER NOW 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


The Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School | 
Principals (1933) 


| 
| B hws NEW VOLUME is more than a yearbook. 
It is a teacher’s and principal’s handbook. It 


is written in a readable and interesting style. It 
contains: 





1. A list of over fifty booklists, pointing the 
way for those who would purchase well. 

2. A list of sixty books for a principal’s pro- 
fessional library. 

3. A list of fifty-eight books for a teacher’s pro- 
fessional library. 

4. Aids in judging books for children. 

5. Research studies helpful to principals. 

6. Descriptions of the uses of the library in 
progressive education. 
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Department of Elementary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed is $2.00 (cash—check—or money order) for which send | 


me, immediately, one copy of Elementary School Libraries, the 
Twelfth Yearbook (1933). 
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RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A Report of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends 












A single volume textbook edition prepared especially for 
teachers and school officials. An authentic array of find- 
ings that describe the changed conditions of life as they 
affect child growth and school responsibility. A complete 
survey in thirty-nine chapters as presented by a committee 
authorized by former President Hoover to study the social 
field. 























The original two-volume edition of this Report sells at $10 a set. | 
The special textbook edition, available only to school people, is | 
priced at $5 less 15 percent discount—a net cost of $4.25. The 

Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education is providing 
for the distribution of this special edition solely as a service and | 
cannot open credit accounts for its sale. All orders must be on 
a cash basis. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY 
IN EDUCATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed is $4.25 (cash—check—money order) for which 
one copy of SOCIAL TRENDS in the United States 


send me immediately 


Name 


Address 












REMEDIAL WORK 


IN READING 


Recommended for 
(A) Slow Groups (B) Retarded pupils 
(C) Accelerating progress with normal pupils 


Often the expenditure of a few cents per pupil invested in the 
tight kind of reading activity work will save the school district 


hundreds of dollars spent annually to re-educate pupils who 
have failed in reading. 


The following books have a nation-wide sale and are recom- 
mended for remedial work in reading. 


PRE-PRIMER... FIRST GRADE 


d 
! 
) Seatwork Activities for Beginners in Reading, 32 

Raat EE ord 6 0'S.5 4,4:6.5.0)4.514 mh ao Oa REE Oe 16c 
, Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages................0000- 20c 
j Primer Seatwork, 64 pages... ....... 00.0 cece 

First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages.................0-- 

j Eye and Ear Fun, Book I, a phonic workbook for 
d - advanced first grade or second grade, 64 pages....... 25¢ 
l 


FOR SECOND GRADE 


My Seatwork Book No. 2, 64 pages..........eee0005 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II, a phonic workbook for 
advanced second grade or third grade, 64 pages 


FOR THIRD GRADE 


Third Grade Seatwork, 64 pages. .............0e000: 25¢ 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book III, a phonic workbook for 
advanced third grade or low fourth grade, 64 pages. . .25¢ 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘he ad at right ran in 
HYGEIA, published by the 
American Medical Association 
for parents, teachers and 
others interested in authentic 
health information. No adver- 
tising statements are accepted 
for HYGEIA unless verified by 
a Committee of the A. M. A. 





Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations {¢*’ 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Pier 23, Rosebank. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
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when writing our advertisers. 


HYGEIA 





children like 


chewing gum. lez them 
chew it and enjoy it . 


It i 
18 good for them. Probably nothing else has ever offered 


so mu 
ch innocent pleasure for so little money as chewing 


There is a reason and a time and a place for gum 


The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME ARE PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PERSONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Forward 
America— 


Since the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth Rock, “Forward 
America” has been the watchword. 
It is the torch that led us on. But 
in this year of 1933-’34, we find our- 
selves at the crossroads. In every 
state in the union, children are 
being denied their educational op- 
portunities. School doors are locked 
to hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren! 

Our only hope is through the or- 
ganized profession cooperating 
with an organized citizenry. An 
army wins because it is a well- 
organized, closely coordinated unit. 


The American Federation of Labor 


has power and prestige because of 


its invincible 


organization. Let 
local and state groups unite with 
the National Association in the 
greatest battle ever waged for the 
children of a nation—the citizens 


of tomorrow! 


ENROL A FRIEND IN THE 


CRUSADE TO SAVE THE SCHOOLS 


Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, N: E. A. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Crabtree: 


for 1933-’34. (Sign blank and pay later, if more convenient.) 


PROCEEDINGS. 
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STARTLING FACTS 


FROM RADIO ADDRESS 
of Dr. John K. Norton, November 5, 1933 


ALABAMA 


The annual educational budget cut from 17 to 10 million dollars; 145 
schools closed completely; 90 percent of all schools, enroling 600,009 
children, maintaining terms less than one-half the normal length; 99 
percent of the teachers paid salaries below the minimum of the NRA 
code for unskilled labor. 
ARKANSAS 

School funds reduced from 16 to 9% million dollars; 400 schools, 
enroling 30,000 children, closed entirely ; 85 percent of teachers receiy- 
ing salaries below the minimum of the NRA code. 


MICHIGAN 


School expenditures cut from 109 million dollars to a prospective 
budget of 45 million for this school year; 205 schools, enroling 10,250 
children, closed; 80 percent of the children in schools with sharply 
shortened term. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

3,250 schools, enroling 162,500 pupils, operating on less than a six 
months’ term; some schools entirely closed; 6,095 teachers receiving 
less than the NRA minimum. 


In November 1932—just one year ago—only 40 schools in the 
whole nation were actually closed. By April 1933—just after the bank 
moratorium—5,825 schools had closed. It is now estimated—on the 
basis of figures just received from county superintendents in all parts 
of the nation—that by April 1, 1934 there will be 20,300 schools closed, 
enroling 1,025,000 children. During the current school year 209,570 
teachers—that is one teacher in every four—will receive a salary lower 
than would be legal in an establishment exhibiting the blue eagle. 


FROM CORRESPONDENCE 


Teachers are actually doing without necessary clothing, and even food, 
in a few cases. A principal loaned a teacher money from the athletic 
fund to buy groceries. Imagine how shocked he was when she asked 
to run home and give the money to her mother, saying they did not 
have sufficient food for the noon meal. . . . Another principal writes 
of the passing of one of the best teachers in the system. Her load had 
been heavy. One day, she was notified of another increase and she 
was happy in arranging to do the additional work but, just as she 
was ready to leave on Tuesday morning, her heart ceased beating. The 
whole city did honor to her memory, perhaps unaware that she had 
actually sacrificed her life for the children of that school. . . . Our town 
has a population of 15,000. We had to close schools at the end of six 
months last year and maintained a private school, charging each junior 
and senior high school student $5.50 per month and each grade student 
$3.00. There were over 200 children who could not pay tuition and 
were, thereby, excluded from school. 


FROM LAY MAGAZINES 


For one type of criticism it is hard to find much patience. That is the 
one which complacently assumes, “It is just the depression which 1s 
causing the trouble. When it is over, everything will be all right. Mean- 
time the schools will worry through somehow.” Strictly speaking, the 
depression caused none of the social collapse in which we have been 
smothering during the last two years. It has merely revealed the rotten 
timbers in the social structure. . . . It may be true, as I recently heard 
a tax expert insist, that we must wreck our educational system in order 
to get an intelligent tax system and a decent social order. It may be 
true. But it is a crying shame that the children have to foot the bill— 
From ‘“‘Deflating the Schools,” Harper’s November 1933. ; 
But we must hurry! . We need local, state and national action 
quickly. We shall never wholly wipe out the terrifying effect of the past 
year when the little red schoolhouse closed its doors. “There is no mora- 
torium on children!”—From “The Little Red Schoolhouse is in the 
Red!” Cosmopolitan November 1933. 


Membership Application Blank 


I hereby apply for membership in the N. E. A. I inclose dues for the current year. I understand that I will receive all JOURNALS 


Position 


City and State 


$2.00 members receive the JOURNALS only. $5.00 members receive the JOURNALS, RESEARCH BULLETINS, and VOLUME OF 


The Journal of the National Education Association 
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Editorial for December 1933 


The Significance of 1933 


January 1933, entitled “The End of 

an Epoch,” it was pointed out that 
this is no passing depression, no ordinary 
fnancial panic, no mere reaction 
from war, but a deepseated change 
in the center of gravity of human 
affairs, which requires adjustments 
on the part of mankind as a whole; 
that if school folk do not face soon 
the responsibility of teaching the 
plain facts about the economic 
situation to both youths and adults, 


I’ AN EDITORIAL in THE JOURNAL for 


sibility of stabilizing world conditions. 

The recovery of confidence—The 
significance of 1933 lies in the recovery 
of national faith and courage which has 


the schools may be seriously handi- asec: 
capped or forced to close entirely old order is desc 

as a result of the complete break- Pe 

down of the machinery of produc- tion and osstOlth 
tion and exchange. It was further of still | 
pointed out that the truth of the & growth : “ vs 
present situation is so extravagant waiting at the gates. 


as to seem fantastic. We do not like 
to face it. We do not like to make 
in our personal lives, in industry, and in 
government, the changes which are in- 
escapable. 

In another editorial in THE JOURNAL 
for February 1933, entitled ““The Great 
Transition,” it was pointed out that 


The chief characteristic of the present period 
is its transitional character. Never before out- 
side of war have civilized people been so uncer- 
tain in the management of their personal affairs 
as they are now. This uncertainty makes itself 
felt in almost every phase of life. People are 
in doubt as to where they are to live, what they 
are to do for a living, how they shall manage 
their education, how they shall provide for their 
old age. The old ways of doing things fail to 
work and the new ways are not yet established. 
In the rapid economic revolution some get noth- 
ing and are in want; others get too much and 
live in extravagant luxury. 


Events since February 1933 show with 
Mcreasing clearness that the old order is 
‘tad and that we are in a state of transi- 
on of farreaching proportions. The 
United States is now in the first phase of 
the transition. The situation in the 
hited States is of worldwide importance 

use America is probably the one 
“ountry that holds within itself the pos- 
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taken place in America. There does exist 
among the people of the nation a renewed 
hope and morale, a confidence that the 
nation can come thru, and a correspond- 
ing willingness to make sacrifices and to 
work for the common good. This in itself 
is highly encouraging. If America, the 
greatest of the world’s old democracies, 
is able to accomplish thru democratic 
methods in a spirit of cooperation and 
goodwill, what has hitherto required 
violent revolution, truly a new day will 
have come for mankind. 

The spirit of the pioneer seems to be 
reasserting itself among us. The willing- 
ness to experiment, to fail and try again, 
to push on into new applications of the 
democratic ideal are most encouraging. 
They are far more significant than any 
one of the national projects which were 
set in operation during the one-hundred 
days of legislation which preceded the 
adjournment of the last Congress. 

Launching the new deal—These 
colossal projects of the national govern- 
ment are significant beginnings. Most of 
them have been undertaken under great 
handicaps. The time has been too short 


for careful planning and organization. 
There has been criticism from many who 
believe that a policy of watchful waiting 
would be better. Others believe that no 
one of these projects, nor all of 
them together, go far enough to 
stabilize our civilization. When the 
magnitude of the administration 
program is fully appreciated, it is 
amazing that there have been so 
few real blunders and relatively 
such a small amount of confusion. 

Statesmen, however far ahead 
they may themselves see, can go 
no farther and no faster than pub- 
lic support and _ understanding 
make possible. Only a vigorous 
program of adult education or the 
inescapable logic of circumstances 
as’ new conditions develop can 
persuade the public to take the 
steps which ultimately must be 
taken. Most of the projects which are 
now underway are at best only partial 
solutions but they do give the nation a 
breathing spell and they do furnish a 
training ground for leadership. 

A Magna Charta for industry— 
The National Recovery Act is farreach- 
ing. It creates the greatest body of legal 
machinery ever set up in a short space 
of time. It provides the framework for 
a new cooperation within individual in- 
dustries, for a new partnership between 
labor and industrial management, for a 
new relationship between government 
and industry. As at present adminis- 
tered, it does not sufficiently protect the 
rights of the consumer. Nor does it bring 
about the completeness of coordination 
between groups of industries which com- 
prehensive national planning would 
secure, but these conditions can be 
remedied. It takes time to build up new 
machinery of regulation. In 1900 when 
there was not a traffic officer on our 
American streets, it would have been 
impossible to visualize the elaborate 
machinery which now regulates our 
swiftly moving traffic. It is certain that 





. | ‘i#E PRESENT MOVEMENT for national recovery is unique in history because it is a social cooperative endeavor, which is wellorganized 
and nationwide in scope, which seeks to mobilize all the forces of the nation in a peaceful effort for recovery from the depression | 


and for the security of our people in the future. 


. . . We should inform ourselves of the essential features of the important steps and 


undertakings of the present movement, and impart the information clearly and sympathetically, particularly in teaching history, geography, | 


civics, and current events.—William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, New York City. 


equivalent traffic rules for our financial, 
industrial, and distributive processes are 
quite within the range of our technical 
and scientific skill. 

Meeting the farm crisis — The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
is working for a better balance between 
agricultural and industrial America, but 
its efforts are weakened by those who 
gamble in farm commodities and by the 
great packer barons who control the 
meat supplies of the world. If these 
selfish interests do not lessen their 
efforts to weaken, corrupt, and para- 
lyze government, an enraged public 
will operate for itself and in its own 
interest the commodity exchanges of 
America and the great packing enter- 
prises. 

Protecting the small depositor— 
The acts of the last Congress which re- 
late to money, credit, securities, and 
banking have gone far to correct the 
chaos which had developed in those 
fields, but unless the government is will- 
ing to go much farther, there is a possi- 
bility, almost a certainty, of future diffi- 
culty. Because of this possibility there 


Exploring the Times 


[1] Looking Forward by Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York: | 
John Day, 1933. What is the President’s philosophy of govern- 


ment? 


[2] The Industrial Discipline by R. G. Tugwell. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. Can industry be democrat- 


ized? 


[3] The New Deal by Stuart Chase. New York: Macmillan, 
1932. Can we revise our economic system to guarantee security ? 


[4] The Coming Struggle for Power by John Strachey. New 
York: Covici Friede, 1933. What is the future of capitalism? 


[5] The Third American Revolution by Benson Y. Landis. 
New York: American Country Life Association, 1933. The 


“New Deal.” 


to study. 





control ? 


[9] Graft in Business by John T. Flynn. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1931. Can we curb “high finance” in holding companies? 


[10] A Planned Society by George H. Soule. New York: 
Maemillan, 1932. Can social planning solve our problems? 


[6] A Primer of the New Deal by E. E. Lewis. Columbus, 
Ohio: American Education Press, 40 S. Third St. High points 


[7] Concentration and Control in American Industry by H. W. 
Laidler. New York: Crowell, 1931. Who owns business? 
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are leaders in Congress who strongly be- 
lieve that checking accounts for small 
depositors should be handled thru the 
postal savings banks. Certainly these 
banks have proved a tower of strength 
by holding public confidence during a 
period when collapse and uncertainty 
have practically wrecked the old bank- 
ing structure. 

There is need for a thorogoing Con- 
gressional investigation of life insurance. 
It has been estimated that the cost of 
administering life insurance in the 
United States is ten times the amount 
required for efficient administration. 
Salaries of executive officers who carry 
no more responsibility than school super- 
intendents often exceed a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. The investment 
practises of insurance companies should 
be carefully scrutinized and perhaps 
supervised in the interests of the policy- 
holders. 

Planning a civilization—The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which is mov- 
ing forward in a comprehensive effort to 
build a new order of civilization in that 
valley, will be greatly hampered by the 
deliberate efforts of 
the “power trust” 
to thwart its enter- 
prises. It will be fur- 
ther hampered by 
| various local in- 
terests such as the 
realtors who would 
like to take advan- 
tage of federal ac- 
tivities in the Ten- 
nessee Valley to 
create there a real- 
estate bubble like 
the Florida boom of 
a few years ago. 

Significance of 
the CCC — The 
Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps concerns 
educational workers 
especially. It is a 
fine thing to round 
up 300,000 unem- 
ployed young men 
from the streets of 
our American cities 








and to give them oc- 


cupation in the open air with a wage 
which will help to support their depend- 
ent families. It is a fine thing to clear up 
the forests, to plant trees, and to stop soil 
erosion. But the CCC involves much 
more than this. It involves the federal 
administration of youth. The immediate 
advantages of the CCC are more easily 
understood than its deeper significance, 
This deeper significance may be seen 
by projecting that enterprise forward. 
Suppose that due to inescapable con- 
ditions of unemployment, the term of 
enlistment is extended from six months 
to twelve months, and then extended 
again for a year or two or three. Sup- 
pose that instead of 300,000 youths the 
number becomes 500,000, a million, two 
million and more. The social and edu- 
cational significance of the CCC would 
then become far more important than 
its economic significance. We would 
have taken away from their families, 
away from the local neighborhoods, 
schools, and occupations, the flower of 
American youth. We would have taught 
them to look to the federal government, 
to accept army leadership and mass 
management of their whole lives. 
Surveying community needs— 
These are not fanciful possibilities. They 
are very real. They suggest the need for 
more vigorous action on the part of 
localities and states to care for their 
own young people and to see that their 
roots strike deep into the soil of family 
and neighborhood life, which in the end 
must be the foundation of any stable 
civilization. There is great encourage 
ment in the address which President 
Lotus D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota made before the governors 
committee to study means of aiding ul 
employed young people between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-four. The very 
existence of such a committee in a greal 
state like Minnesota is a wholesome be- 
ginning. President Coffman points out: 


The number of young men in this state 
drawn off into the forestry and erosion = 
is comparatively small and the plan fails who ‘ 
to give consideration to young women. © 
have in the state of Minnesota alone approx 
mately 225,000 young men and women 
tween seventeen and twenty-four years of ot 
If we include the sixteen-year-old group, on 
total will approximate 275,000 or 300" 


° sation 
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Nearly 50 percent of all the applications for 
jobs are made by persons between sixteen 
and twenty-four. About 80,000 young people 
of those ages have finished high school, and 
of the 80,000, probably 25,000 or 30,000 have 
been or are in college. A few have returned to 
high school for post-highschool work. A vast 
majority of them are not in school, many of 
them do not see how they can attend school, 
and few of them can find work to do. 


Such data as President Coffman uses 
here are the foundation for action. Presi- 
dent Coffman has given a leadership 
which should be duplicated in every 
school in America. Superintendents, 
principals, and teachers cannot escape 
the responsibility to give this leadership. 

The “unemployed generation”— 
The imperative necessity of the national 
situation may be seen from a casual ex- 
amination of such facts as now exist, 
even tho the data are incomplete and in- 
adequate. In spite of all that has been 
done to restore employment during 1933, 
conservative estimates still place the 
number of unemployed at ten million. 
To this there should probably be added 
another group who do not show in the 
unemployment figures because they are 
in that twilight zone between the age 
when child labor is allowable and the 
higher age when they would be con- 
sidered as a part of the general labor 
supply. Even tho these young people in 
upper adolescence may not be considered 
in the regular statistics on the unem- 
ployed, their lack of work is no less real 
because industry does not want them 
and the schools cannot take them. 

But leaving this group, which may be 
very large, out of consideration, there 
are now at least ten million unemployed. 
Probably three million of the ten mil- 
lion are youths who have never held a 
job. Standing ahead of them in the labor 
market are the seven million older folk 
who will tend to be taken care of first. 
It is a real prospect that most of these 
fager young people who are waiting at 
the gates will have to wait from one to 
three years before any machinery which 
'S NOW in operation would give them 
assurance of a job. 

Employing youth in the com- 
munity—There are three possible alter- 
natives. The first is a policy of drift, of 
‘ontinued waiting, if the young people 





are sufficiently pa- 
tient and tolerant, 
in the hope that the 
situation will take 
care of itself. There 
is the possibility of 
absorbing the young 
men in the army or 
into army life groups 
wherein they will be 
managed by the fed- 
eral government. 
There is the possi- 
bility of working 
out in the com- 
munity and in the 
state a constructive 
program for the oc- 
cupation of these 
youth in ways that 
will build up family 
and community life. 
Collecting hu- 
man __ statistics— 
Certainly the small 
towns and cities 
should be in a posi- 
tion to form commit- 
tees on unemployed youth which would 
gather facts and make plans. Suppose 
that in a town of a thousand people, the 
superintendent of schools, the principal 
of the high school, the ministers, and 
other business and professional men and 
women were to come together and to 
have brought before them a complete 
census of the human resources of that 
community. Suppose catalog cards were 
made for each person in the community, 
and particular attention were given to 
the young people who had gone out of 
the schools in the past five years. The 
extent and length of unemployment 
would then be known. It could be ex- 
plained to the committee and to the 
community that since unemployed youth 
are everywhere, there would be no object 
in sending its young people away. 
Arousing the community to re- 
sponsibility—The next step would be 
for the community itself to assume re- 
sponsibility for creating worthy occupa- 
tions for its youth or of maintaining a 
continuing school service until occupa- 
tions are available. School authorities in 
many progressive communities have 


relief. 


ments. 








The New Deal in a Nutshell 


NRA—National Recovery Act promotes self regulation of in- | 
| dustry thru codes which specify controled production, shorter | 
hours, higher wages, no child labor, and no profiteering. 


PWA—Public Works Administration fosters employment by 
loaning $3,300,000,000 to states and localities for public works. 


AAA—A gricultural Adjustment Administration, in coopera- 
tion with the farmers, regulates production to fit consumption. 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration supplies credit to farmers | 
| to refinance mortgages and develop cooperative markets. 


CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps employs 300,000 young 
men in reforestation, soil erosion, and flood control projects. 


FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Administration gives fed- 
| eral aid to states and localities to supplement unemployment 


CWA—Civil Works 
jobs for 4,000,000 unemployed now on public relief rolls. 


RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation lends money to 
industry, agriculture, and commerce to aid business expansion. 


HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, by refinancing 
mortgages with lower rates, helps the home-owner meet pay- 


TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority emphasizes social and 
economic planning in the development of an entire valley. 


FCOT—Federal Coordinator of Transportation aids railroads 
| to eliminate needless competition and waste in management. 























Administration provides immediate 








already done much to provide educa- 
tional service for unemployed youth. 
This movement is only in its beginnings, 
and it cannot indefinitely take the place 
of full absorption into the occupational 
life of the community. 

A reasonable study of community 
need would show what the new occupa- 
tions should be. Perhaps the schools, 
libraries, parks, and playgrounds are 
understaffed. Perhaps the roads need 
better care and beautification. Perhaps 
a few additional workers could be used in 
the churches. Perhaps there are business- 
men who could create a few additional 
opportunities by making readjustments 
in working hours as many are attempt- 
ing to do under NRA. 

This cooperative effort on the part of 
the community creates a new spirit and 
in the end brings to everyone a most 
heartening sense of security and achieve- 
ment. It is the democratic way and the 
human way of approaching the problem 
of unemployed youth—a problem so 
vast and immediately urgent that its 
neglect imperils our civilization.—Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 


Te IS urgent need for the accompaniment of the familiar economic statistics by some unfamiliar human statistics which will 


i me the facts of physical production with the facts of human behavior. Too long have we measured our welfare solely in terms 


_ the onl 
| is b 


© number of pig-iron ingots produced, the value of unfilled orders at steel plants, the millions of bushels of wheat and corn. ee | 
y corrective is the regular, prompt, and unsentimental publication of the figures which will show how the individual American 


| ehaving under the stress of an unpardonable economic paradox.—Jay Franklin in The New Outlook for September 1933. 
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The Spirit of the NRA 


The Code for Schools 


OARDS OF EDUCATION, school offi- 
B cers, and teachers—as in 1918— 


will do more than any other group 
to give strength to the President’s arm. 
Many places held NRA parades during 
American Education Week, in which the 
American Legion, the PTA, and other 
agencies participated. 

Altho the recovery administration, 
primarily organized for industry, could 
not see its way clear legally to accept 
and supervise a school code, many 
schools are going forward with plans of 
their own. Schoolboards seem as eager 
as teachers for the schools to do their 
part. The following code for schools has 
been developed as an expression of the 
ideals of the NRA applied to the schools. 
Some boards of education are formally 
adopting this code. Others are trying to 
carry out the spirit of it. Let each sys- 
tem of schools lend support to the NRA 
in its own way. 

The Code for Schools—W hereas 
public education, as one of the nation’s 
major enterprises, involving approxi- 
mately one million employees, serving 
thirty million children, youths, and 
adults, outranking in the number of its 
employees all except four of the major 
industries of the country, having more 
employees than the automobile, electric, 
and oil industries combined, cannot be 
ignored in any program of economic 
recovery ; 

And whereas the operation of the pro- 
gram of national recovery, involving as 
it does the abolition or extensive reduc- 
tion of child labor, will place upon the 
public schools additional responsibilities ; 

And whereas cooperation, fair dealing, 
spread of employment and higher wages 
to keep pace with higher prices are prin- 
ciples of recovery which apply to the 
policies of public bodies just as well as 
to private industry and business; 

Be it resolved by the board of educa- 
tion of the school district [or state] of 

[or by the board of control of 





the university of | that this 
board voluntarily accepts the provisions 
of the President’s Reemployment Agree- 


ment issued from the White House on 


N 1918 when the nation faced 

the need for quick adapta- 
tion to a new situation, boards 
of education, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers were 
prompt to lend their support 
and aid to the program of the 
government. They can do no 
less now. They can put their 
own house in order. They can 
give leadership to the local 
community. They can inter- 
pret the situation to the people. 
They can encourage citizens 
to inform themselves and to 
make the sacrifices which are 
now necessary in the interest 
of the common good. Not to 
give the President the strong- 
est possible support at this 
time is to run the risk of losing 
everything. 








July 27, 1933, insofar as these provisions 
can be applied to public-school systems. 
Be it further resolved: |1| That the 
purchasing agents of the board are di- 
rected to secure, as far as possible, all 
supplies and equipment from the mer- 
chants and manufacturers enroled in the 
National Recovery Administration. 

{1I] That if any teacher or other em- 
ployee of this board is now receiving a 
wage below the minimums fixed by the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement, 
such wage is hereby increased to meet 
the provisions of the Agreement. 

[III] That reductions [if any] in 
salaries as a result of adverse economic 
conditions are regarded by this board as 
temporary expedients. The salary sched- 
ule for the employees of the board which 
prevailed before reductions were made 
is hereby restored. If funds are not now 


available to restore this schedule, it js 
hereby reaffirmed in principle and the 
responsible school officer is requested to 
submit to the board plans for returning 
to the earlier salary schedule at the first 
practical moment. This step is taken in 
order that the public education service 
may continue to secure a satisfactory 
type of employee. 

[IV | Additions to the present staff as 
required for the efficient operation of the 
schools shall be made at points recom- 
mended by the responsible school officer 
and approved by the board. This step 
is taken in order to increase employment 
among the many qualified but unem- 
ployed workers in the professions and 
trades represented by school employees 
and to improve the educational service. 

[V] That in order to lessen the grave 
evils of idleness and unemployment 
among youths and adults, the educa- 
tional institutions under this board are 
urged and directed to make their facili- 
ties fully available for the further educa- 
tion of all youths and adults who can 
profit by such opportunities. 

[VI] That the educational agencies 
under this board shall make appropriate 
provisions for instruction in the meaning 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the work of the National Recovery 
Administration so that pupils and stu- 
dents may contribute to the work of the 
economic recovery. 

In adopting these resolutions, the 
board is attempting to do its part im 
meeting the call of the President of the 
United States for “a nationwide plan to 
raise wages, create employment, and 
thus increase purchasing power and 1e- 
store business.” 





5 iw CULTURAL and educational standard which a community sets for itself measures the vision, the | 


courage, the aspiration of that community. The future of America is in its schools. 
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Lizzie Moore Forgotten 


was seven or eight years old in a 
country school in the hills of south- 
em Ohio. I heard my fa- 
ther tell a neighbor that 
she was a born teacher and 
the more ragged the child, 
the more she loved him. 
She was certainly an ideal 
teacher for that poverty- 
tricken community in the 
terrible depression of the 
gventies. She had a de- 
lightful personality. She 
made herself a part of the 
community. She put the 
¢hoolhouse in good con- 
dition for revival meet- 
ings. She learned all she 
wuld about the animals, 
tirds, and snakes common 
io that timbered country, 
norder to better talk our 
anguage and in order to 
ll us more than we knew 
ibout the fox, the raccoon, 
ind the hoot-owl. She let 
s bring our pet rabbits, 
raccoons, and red foxes to 
chool on special occa- 
sions, 
As you know, those 
vee the days when people believed in 
le adage, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
‘tild.” Even Miss Moore felt bound to 
ct in harmony with public sentiment. 
‘he found it necessary on one occasion 
0 keep me after school and to use the 
witch on me for disobedience. I with- 
‘ood the tinge of pain bravely enough, 
‘ut the real punishment came when she 
aid the switch on the desk and with 
‘ats in her eyes said, “You are not such 
‘bad boy. You are really a good boy. 
‘don't want you to act that way any 
‘re. Won’t you please promise me? I 


Mt can’t stand it to whip. I am almost 


[". Moore was my teacher when I 





A PROGRESSIVE TEACHER—Today we would say that Lizzie Moore was a progressive teacher. The neighbors | 
in that district said at the time that she was “different.” Some said that she had 
common sense because she didn’t like to wait until the children had mastered all 
words of one, two, and three syllables in the spelling book before taking up read- 
ing, and she didn’t like to teach the a-b-ab’s and the e-b-eb’s because so many of 
these “words” had no meaning. And she saw no more reason for teaching chil- 


dren to say the a-b-c’s backward than for drilling them in walking or running 
backward.—J. W. Crabtree. 
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sick now.” <> <> <> 
As she spoke, her feelings gave way. 
She took the chair, placed her face in her 
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hands, and sobbed audibly for a few mo- 
ments before she could get control of her 
voice. I then joined in the crying act, 
made promises, swept the floor, and said, 
“Goodbye, Miss Moore,” two or three 
times as I was leaving. After that I was 
at school early to build the fire and to 
clean off the blackboard. Two of us gave 
a third boy a good trouncing later on for 
talking back to Miss Moore. 

I did more than my share in decorat- 
ing the schoolhouse for Christmas. We 
brought sprigs of pine, branches of 
laurel, and little bunches of mountain tea 
with its scented leaves and its little red 








<> berries. Miss Moore advised us to dec- 


orate our own homes in the same way. 
She advised against expensive presents. 
She suggested little plays 
and things to do rather 
than things to buy. [The 
depression in the seventies 
was as bad or worse than 
that of 1932.] 

The few toys and pres- 
ents in the homes were in- 
expensive but we had our 
parents and brothers and 
sisters. The decorations 
were about all we had at 
school except that there 
we had our Lizzie Moore 
and our little friends. I 
doubt whether as much as 
twenty-five dollars was 
spent for Christmas pres- 
ents in that entire district 
and yet in all the years of 
plenty since that time I 
have never seen a more 


joyful Christmas than 
= that particular one. 
When I read Bess 


Streeter Aldrich’s “The 
Woman Who Was Forgot- 
ten,” I could not help 
thinking of beautiful Liz- 
zie Moore. Recently and just fifty years 
after leaving the old school to go out 
West, I returned to Scioto County, Ohio, 
to see the house in which I was born, the 
schoolhouse in which I got my start, and 
the few relatives and friends yet to be 
found. I inquired about Lizzie Moore. 
No one knew what had become of her. 
She had taught the school only one year 
but she had given a score of boys and 
girls in that neighborhood higher ideals. 
She had filled them with worthy ambi- 
tions. She had given a wholesome touch 
to community life. A wonderful woman 
—but forgotten! > > <> > 
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I wonder whether she ever knew how _ other favorite teachers. One of the sad- to your own Lizzie Moore? Have I po 
much her pupils in that district owed to dest thoughts of my life is that I failed encouraged teachers to pour out thei 
her. I wonder whether she ever knew of to keep track of Lizzie Moore and to let _ hearts to children not only on Christma; 
anything beyond their devotion but on every day? I wonde 
to her at the time. She must whether citizens in all the state 
have known of the appreciation may not wish to join me in, 
of parents. But I fear she never word of tribute to the teachers of 
realized how much she put into today who are holding the line 
the lives of children in that of courage and optimism in this 
school and in the other schools terrible depression! It is grea 


in which she taught. to be a leader in industry o 
Next to the help which came finance. It is great to admin. 


from my parents was that which ister a system of schools, | 
I received from Lizzie Moore. ' , is greater still to deal directly 
Perhaps next to that was what rf re with youth, inspiring children 
I received from Jim Blackburn st A, S|\ Ne yy with ideals, and putting into 
when I was fourteen, and from bee: _ ay Mae their lives the desire to becom 
J. M. McKenzie when I was CO, g>MMBRR + { useful men and women. Nett 
eighteen. These were classroom 


—Zu 


' to that of creating a democracy 
teachers. I owe very, very much ‘ ue =... * i= is that of maintaining it, a 
to other friends along the way, A teachers are doing in the schook 
but these names stand out. In > = at the present time. Teaching 
relating my experience, I have , may not pay so well, but it is 
given essentially your own ex- the highest type of service in 
perience and that of leading citi- < “J > vr at the world.—J. W. Crabtree, 
zens everywhere. I see among coe be —aZ"} Mis secretary of the National Edv- 
the teachers of today many ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL cation Association. [Citizens 9. 
a Lizzie Moore. There never who read this story will m§- 
has been a better type of devotion her know later in life what I owed toher. wait until Christmas time to pay thei 
among teachers than at the present time. Have you not already caught the sug- respects to teachers to whom they owe 
Since that experience I have written gestion to send a note of appreciation so much. Give article to local editors.| 


, jotio® 
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their 
istmas 
yonder 

States NJAMIN FRANKLIN spoke of the 
e ina B certainty of death and taxes so as 
hers of to imply that the two events were 
he line qually unpleasant and undesirable. If 
in this J. regard taxes as a method for buying 
S great F sings collectively that we cannot enjoy 
Stty otf stividually, the comparison is hardly 
admin- J, As a matter of fact, some taxes may 
ols. It x grossly unfair and burdensome while 
direct chers may be fair and reasonable. Since 
hilt yes are useful and necessary, we should 
AB OT id sweeping condemnation of all 
become ases, at all times, and for all purposes. 
n.. Nest fa given service can be supplied better 
mocracy § ad more economically by governmental 
3M 80 ion than by private enterprise, there 
e school sno good reason why the people should 
Peaching wt decide to be taxed for it if they 
but ite Bont it, 
ervicé 0 f Our viewpoint constitutes no indorse- 
rabtree, nent of the cynical remark that “the 
nal Ee «st tax is the one that gets the most 
[ Citta iathers with the least squawk.” Neither 
will M'Fiathers nor squawks are acceptable cri- 
pay thet tia for judging a tax system. If a tax 
they OW Huvances the public welfare, it is good. 
editors.| 





lit works against public interest, it is 
ud, A fair tax, justly and honestly ad- 
tnistered as a price for a worthwhile 
wvice, is desirable. 
AS What constitutes a good tax system? 
Sieag slieanswer to this question would differ 
adetail from city to city, from state to 
tae, and from year to year. There are, 
wwever, a few general standards that 
iy tax system ought to meet. 
A g00d tax system is adequate— 
Ie revenues necessary to meet the 
mitimate needs of the government 
tould be provided. 
A good tax system is economical 
"operation—Only a small percent of 
littaxes should be used up in the cost of 
illecting them. 
g00d tax system is convenient— 
convenience of the public should be 
msidered in fixing the instalments, 
ies, and dates for payment. 
A god tax system is flexible—It 
‘ould be adjustable from time to time as 
“ts and conditions change. 
Afood tax system is diversified— 
— oa taxable capacity exist in so 
~ erent forms and the benefits of 
“iment are conferred in so many 
oe indirect ways that several 
“ol taxes should be provided to ef- 
equitable distribution of govern- 
~"*costs among all citizens. 
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A good tax system is fair—This is 
the most difficult requirement to apply in 
practise because there are several differ- 


CERTAIN core of govern- 

mental activities must be 
continued, irrespective of cur- 
rent economic conditions, if 
organized government and civ- 
ilization are to endure. The 
lives and properties of our 
citizens must continue to be 
safeguarded; their health must 


be protected; and relief must 


be provided in emergency 
periods. The education of our 
children is as essential a part 
of this core of governmental 
functions as any of the fore- 
going. — Report of National 
Conference on the Financing 


of Education, 1933, p61. 





ent ways of defining fairness or equity in 
taxation. One theory holds that each per- 
son should contribute to the support of 
government in proportion to the benefit 
which he receives from government serv- 
ices. The gasoline tax is usually justified 
on this basis—the more you use the pub- 
lic roads, the more tax you pay. This line 
of reasoning is usually called the ‘‘benefit 
theory” and, in the case of the gasoline 
tax, it appears to work fairly well. But, 
in the case of many government services, 
it is difficult to tell, even approximately, 
how much benefit each person receives. 
Does a man with no children receive 
any benefit from the public schools? The 
first answer to this question is usually 
“No.” But wait a bit. Suppose this man 
runs a business in which only highschool 
graduates can develop eventually into 
efficient workers. Can he recruit satis- 
factory employees without the public 
schools? Suppose that another man, also 
without children, runs a bookstore or a 
newspaper. What would the closing of the 
schools mean to his business in the next 
few years? After all, even these men re- 
ceive a benefit from the public-school sys- 
tem. They may indeed receive more 
benefit from the schools than a day 
laborer who has three children enroled. 
Considering the matter more broadly, it 
can be strongly argued that education in 
a democracy is so essential to national 
self-preservation that all citizens, present 


What Is a Good Tax System? 


and future, profit from the public schools. 
Thus, if we try to base all taxation for 
education, for national defense, or for 
many other government services on the 
benefit theory above, numberless prac- 
tical difficulties arise. 

Because of such difficulties, the bene- 
fits received by individuals are not a 
satisfactory basis for deciding, in all 
cases, what proportion of the cost of gov- 
ernment each person ought to bear. In the 
words of John Stuart Mill, “Government 
must be regarded as so pre-eminently a 
concern of all, that to determine who are 
most interested in it is of no real impor- 
tance.” In line with this thought another 
basis has been developed—the ability of 
the taxpayer to pay. The benefit theory 
asks the taxpayer, ‘‘What do you get out 
of it?”; the ability theory asks, “What 
can you put into it?” The ability theory 
assumes that we all benefit directly or 
indirectly from government services. All, 
therefore, should bear a share of the ex- 
pense, the size of the share to be deter- 
mined, on the whole, by what each one is 
able to contribute. 

The ability theory itself is far from 
perfect and is subject to different inter- 
pretations. There is no certain way of 
measuring ability to pay. Shall the taxes 
of Mr. Doe be fixed in terms of how much 
property he owns? Or how much he 
earns? Or how much profit he makes on 
investments? Or how much he spends? 
Or how much he saves? Each of these 
questions suggests a different measure of 
ability to pay. As a matter of practical 
operation, both ability and benefit must 
be considered. In some cases and for 
some purposes, benefit is predominant, 
while in other cases ability is the out- 
standing feature. The property tax and 
the income tax roughly illustrate, respec- 
tively, the application of the two prin- 
ciples. Under modern economic condi- 
tions a just sharing of the cost of govern- 
ment by all members of the community 
is not practicable when the revenue sys- 
tem depends entirely, or almost entirely, 
on a single kind of tax. When such a 
condition exists, the tax system is un- 
balanced. Some people pay heavy taxes; 
others pay little or nothing. The total 
tax load will bear least heavily on some 
individuals when everyone carries his own 
share of it—Harley L. Lutz, Prince- 
ton University, and William G. Carr, 
Research Division, NEA. 
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HEN nine-year-old Cyril was re- 
\ x / ferred to the child guidance bu- 
reau of the Newark, New Jersey, 


schools, it was discovered that he had 
had an unfortunate start in life. He had 
had much sickness in preschool days; 
he was hampered by a physical dis- 
ability; and he was an only child. Bruce 
Robinson, head of the bureau, was not 
surprised to find the boy a social misfit. 

Cyril could not throw a ball; he could 
not climb; he could not run. He avoided 
other children because he was afraid of 
them. He took refuge in books and in the 
doting love of his parents. He shrank 
from life on the playgrounds. Left to 
himself, he would doubtless have become 
in time one of those antisocial adults who 
shun their part in the community or 
cover up their inadequacy by bullying 
their subordinates and dependents. 

Dr. Robinson and Lewis R. Barrett, 
director of the department of recreation 
of the Newark schools, worked out a 
program of development for Cyril. This 
consisted mainly of teaching the boy 
play skills, including climbing, how to 
throw a ball, how to jump, and even how 
to box. 

Eight weeks later, Dr. Robinson re- 
ceived a telephone call from the boy’s 
teacher. 

“Dr. 
Cyril?” 

“Yes, yes, the timid Cyril.” 

“Well, you will have to take him in 
hand again.” 

“What’s the matter? Didn’t our medi- 
cine work?” 


Robinson, do you remember 
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“Work! I should say it did! He has 
just beaten up two boys on the play- 
ground.” 

Perhaps the medicine worked too well 
in Cyril’s case, but at any rate the boy 
had undergone such physical and emo- 
tional changes that he was at last en- 
tering into the world where he belonged. 
Dr. Robinson can cite many examples 
of the remedial power of play in the lives 
of the boys and girls who are referred to 
his department. He sees in the recreation 
program a powerful ally in the mental 
and emotional readjustment of school 
children. 

The value of play and recreation in 
psychiatry has long been recognized, but 
hitherto very few communities have had 
their recreational resources so completely 
available to the psychiatric personnel as 
to develop close working relationships. 
In Newark, this close cooperation is pos- 
sible. 

The Newark recreation department, 
responsible for all after-school activities, 
is also closely related to the music, man- 
ual arts, physical education, and other 
divisions of the school system. These sev- 
eral programs enrich one another. Skills 
in music, manual arts, physical educa- 
tion, and drama, learned thru the cur- 
riculum during school hours, find ex- 
pression on the playgrounds, in the 
social centers, the gymnasiums, and the 
parks under trained leadership after 
school. A number of the school shops 
are available for crafts during the sum- 
mer. Of this curriculum relationship, 
Superintendent John H. Logan, who cre- 
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ated the recreation department, has said 
“In the main, the recreational activitie, 
for the school-age child should have thei; 
start in the curriculum program anj 
should, to a degree, at least, be a carry. 
over from this program. 

Administrative integration — Th 
policies of the recreation program are 
formulated by the director of the recre. 
ation department, but the principal of 
each school has full authority for his 
school building and playground at ali 
times. The playground director jis ey- 
pected to consult the principal at least 
once a week on his program and to pro- 
vide him with a weekly forecast and 
report. The principal is expected to re. 
port to the superintendent at least once 
each term upon the efficiency of all work- 
ers employed on the playground. 

The Newark recreation program does 
not end with children of school age. 
There are seven evening community cer- 
ters upon at least two nights a week 
from November 1 to May 1. There are 
two large playfields; nine athletic cen- 
ters restricted to basketball for church 
and industrial clubs, institutions, and 
fraternal leagues; activities in municipal 
parks; permits to students for the us 
of Essex County parks and reservations; 
and a broad program of cooperation with 
social service agencies. Thus the com- 
munity recreation program finds its lead- 
ership in the recreation department of the 
Newark schools. 

The community centers and play: 
grounds are operated as a unit, the staf 
of two or three workers having respot- 
sibility for both outdoor and indoor at 
tivities. Each center has a council mate 
up of neighborhood residents. This cout 
cil reflects the people’s wishes as to pit 
grams. 


Activities offered at a typical cenlet 
are: classes in sewing, cooking, shop. 
heme nursing, social dancing, tap danc 
ing, bridge, reducing, gymnasium, bor 
ing, and wrestling; and the following 
clubs: chess, dramatic, glee club. 
mothers’ club, business and social clubs. 
There is also an orchestra. Free lecture 
and entertainments are given thruout the 
year. A social and game room 1s open 
to all on community center evenings. 

An unusual requirement of the rect? 
ation department is that every directa 
and assistant in charge of what 1s F 
a “class A playground” [playground 3° 
community center] must give ten 
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5 Said, § , week to visiting in their neighborhood. 
ities | this is in addition to their regular hours 
> their § of work. The whole plan is to make the 
1 and § enter a genuine neighborhood institu- 
Catty- § tion, The director and assistant, further- 
nore, cooperate closely with branch 
—The 9 jprarians, the district family welfare so- 
M ate § :iety workers, health workers, the Red 
Tecté- F (ross, and organized Scout troops. 
ipal of § [tis only natural that the older school 
for his } ildings of the city should be unsuited 
at all} recreation center needs. Two new 
is €X- Jiildings erected since the inception of 
at least Fie department are planned to correct 
to pto- ¥4i; shortcoming. Their first floors are 
ast and ksigned as a complete recreation unit 
d tot Jd include a playroom immediately 
ast ONCE Finder the gymnasium and equal to it in 
Il work: Fi» a reading room, kitchen, an office 
ir the playground director and one for 
aM OES I i play leader, toilets with entrances so 
00} age Faced as to be visible from the adjoining 
aity cet: F everound, and an equipment room hav- 
a week mw access to the playground. This entire 
here att Pint may be shut off from the rest of 
etic Cel Fi» building. There are entrances to this 
r church ¥tion from the street. On the floor 
ons, and ive is a complete community center 
nunici 


yout with auditorium, gymnasium, and 
r the US Bis other usual community center facili- 


rvations; Fis This also may be cut off from the 
ition with Bir. above which contain the class- 
the com Boon. 
sits leat} Leaders well-qualified — The re- 
ent of the urements for playground directors and 
taders stress the value of general edu- 
and play: ational preparation as well as special 
}, the s wining for playground work. It is as- 
ng respol' Hamed that those in charge of the play- 
indoor a Fronds and community centers shall 
incil ma® Pir their full time to that work. Recre- 
This COU Bion ig put on a level with other activ- 
as to pio 


tts of the school system. 
Human values—The principal pur- 
ical cenle Buse of the Newark recreation depart- 
cing, ShOP: Frnt is to serve normal children and 
, tap dane tlt from normal homes. For them it 
sium, bos stves to provide what everyone in 
or “ws of prosperity as well as depression 
plee oi “ould have—an intelligently planned 
ocial clubs ad Stisfying use of leisure, one of the 
ee lectures § cardi 


tinal objectives of the National Edu- 
ruout OF tion Association. 


ws - lsat such times as the present, how- 
wae ™ tthe supreme value of the recre- 
the rec ™\ Program is revealed, particularly 
ry directo! ‘Tong families reduced to the level of 
at is Subsistence. 

bround a0 & 4. 


ten hous May ne wa center is a club of eighteen 
“wt, Seventeen to twenty-six years old, 
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practically all of whom are employed, but 
three-fourths of whom have at one time or 
another been under arrest for theft, street 
fighting, or other offenses. Yet, since they were 
taken into the community center in August 
1931 and assigned to a meeting place which 
they could call their own club room, they have 
been well-behaved and loyal. When they were 
admitted, the director was told that they would 
steal everything in the center “right from under 
his nose.” These men organized two playground 
baseball teams from their membership last 
summer and played thru the entire season in 
the neighborhood league without missing a 
single scheduled contest. As volunteers they 
also assisted in the conduct of the playground, 
umpiring baseball games and other contests. 
Now many of them have joined classes in the 
center and have developed an interest in im- 
proving themselves both intellectually and in 
recreational skill. 

In the numerous highly congested sections of 
the city, the school playgrounds are a godsend 
to the children. Picturing hundreds of families 
in which the father is unemployed; in which 
such food and clothing as the family has is 
supplied from the scanty dole given by charity; 
where there is an atmosphere of hopelessness, 
irritability, and bitterness; where the housing 
conditions are wretched; and where there is 
complete absence of recreational facilities—one 
understands the dismal background against 
which the playground shines out as a place of 
good cheer and joy. 

Hungry children can play—There is the 
Glenn family, for instance. They live in a 
miserable, dark, four-room tenement in a ram- 
shackle building scarcely fit for human occu- 
pance. The mother has the only room boasting 
light and ventilation. The husband, a skilled 
painter, has long been out of work. The family 
exists on relief funds—three or four dollars a 
week. This must feed and clothe six children 
and two adults. They pay no rent, as a sister 
of the mother owns the property and allows it 
to them without charge. Their diet is principally 
a monotonous repetition of macaroni and bread. 


All six of the Glenn children go to the play- 
ground six days a week from three to nine. 
There they find warmth, friendliness, interest- 
ing and wholesome activity in the games, crafts, 
music, drama, and dancing. The leader visits 
and becomes friendly with the family. The 
smallest child, Rosa, had an appendicitis oper- 
ation, after which the doctor said she must wear 
a belt. There was no money in the house for 
that purchase. It was the leader herself who 
contributed and got others to give enough so 
that the child might have what she needed. 

It is no wonder that not only the children 
but the parents become very dependent upon 
and attached to the school playground. Practi- 
cally the whole play life of such children is 
centered in that playground and its activities, 
which include picnics, hikes, and trips to the 
parks. The parents themselves enjoy the com- 
munity center where fathers may work in the 
manual training shops; mothers may use sew- 
ing machines; and all may participate if they 
wish in the classes and social activities. 

Thus, because of its integral part in the 
school system, its close relation to all the 
neighborhood and community agencies 
affecting the welfare of the public, and 
its widespread human services, the New- 
ark recreation department under one 
head offers a genuine recreation service. 
It concedes that much remains to be 
done. Not all the schools have com- 
munity centers. Some of the playgrounds 
are inadequate in size. No centers are 
open every night in the week. Many 
people remain unserved. Yet, thousands 
of children and adults are offered whole- 
some and creative activities without ex- 
pense, and a sound foundation has been 
laid for the future extension of recrea- 
tional opportunities for every child and 
adult in the city—-Weaver W. Pang- 
burn, National Recreation Association. 
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Chmwhts for Christmas 


Again me have come to the midwinter 
season of rejoicing. Its traditions, reach- 
ing back into the ancient days of many 
races and 
augment- 
ed by the 
birth of 

Christ, 
give us the 
richest and 
most enno- 

bling heritage that the world has 
ever known. 

It seems now that the world is 
at the crossroads. Will it turn up 
the road of service, of sharing, 
of friendliness, the road which 
leads on to universal happiness 
for all mankind; to Peace on 
Earth and Goodwill among 
Men? Or is its destiny on the 
road which leads down to self- 
ishness, to hatred, to the de- 
struction of the great fund of 
sympathetic understanding built 
up by the perennial regeneration 
of the Christmas Spirit? 

Oh, my friends, I am proud, 
as I know you are, to belong to 
_a profession which is willing to 
accept the challenge to play its 
vital part in causing the world 
to choose the high road. We 
know, of course, that in the final 
analysis education must be de- 
pended upon to give to each 
generation, to nurture and to 
universalize, the highest ideals 
of life’s purposes, so that in- 
creasingly there shall come to 
the world the quiet peace and 
lovely contentment of which the 
seers have dreamed since the 
dawn of history.—J. W. Stude- 
baker, superintendent of schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


3 am thinking of you today because it is Christmas, and I wish 
you happiness. And tomorrow, because it will be the day after 
Christmas, I shall still wish you happiness; and so on clear thru 
the year. I may not be able to tell you about it every day, because 
I may be far away; or because both of us may be very busy; or 
perhaps because I cannot afford to pay the postage on so many 
letters, or find time to write them. But that makes no difference. 
The thought and the wish will be here just the same. In my work 
and in the business of life I mean to try not to be unfair to you or 
injure you in any way. In my pleasure, if we can be together, I 
would like to share the fun with you. Whatever joy or success comes 
to you will make me glad. Without pretense and in plain words, 


goodwill to you is what I mean, in the Spirit of Christmas.— 
Henry van Dyke, one of the world’s greatest teachers. 





We dance around the Christmas Tree, light and happy, gay and 
free, 
And know how happy it must be to have its strong, green 
branches gay 
With gifts this Merry Christmas 
Day. 


How lovely it would be if we 

Could hang upon the Christmas 
Tree 

The precious gifts no one can 
see! 


Reverent love for parents dear 

Their anxious tender hearts to 
cheer; 

To brother and sister loving care 

Helping them childish griefs to 
bear; 

To land and school our loyalty 

To friends our true fidelity 

And to all people charity. 


Hung with these gifts the Tree 
would glow 

And in our hearts the song 
would thrill 

That angels sang so long ago: 

“Peace on Earth; to Men Good- 
will.” 


—Florence Holbrook. 


Be of good cheer. Something 
is happening to the world that is 
worth suffering for. Something is 
being born which ought to make 
this a world much more worth 
while living in—a world with 
less of drudgery, or suffering, 
and more of joy, of satisfaction, 
of culture, of gracious and beau- 
tiful living for all. — Howard 
Braucher. 


A Christmas prayer. Above the 
bustle and the babble of the 
Christmas buyers 
I heard the clear excited voice 
of a little girl: ; 
“Mother! I want to buy hersomething so nice, O so nice 3 
ever could be! ; 
For she is so sweet, so good, so kind, and I love her O so much! | 
Mother, what ever can I buy my teacher?” 
And then the two were lost in the restless din 
And I was lost in thinking, for I too was a teacher of children. 
“Because she is so sweet, and so good, and so kind,” I mused - - « 
Not because she teaches us that two and two make four e 
Was the child’s appreciation of education. 
And in my Christmas prayer that night I prayed: 
“Dear Lord, help me to inspire the hearts of 
these little ones to goodness and kindness 
And we shall waive the matter of two 
and two make four.” 


—Nelson G. Hanawalt, Columbia University. 
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developed and strongly marked 
ends in the life of the community. 
These trends still prevail, and more po- 
ently than when music was first intro- 
juced. The duty of the school is to pre- 
jre for current and prospective condi- 
‘ions rather than for the life of a genera- 
ion or two ago. R. L. West, president of 
he Trenton State Teachers College, New 
Jersey, Says: 


To cut costs by lopping off services which 
ve been developed in recent years will in- 
sitably result in serious harm to the pupils. 
Why take out first the subjects which have 
en added last? Subjects like physical educa- 
ion, industrial education, and home economics 
uve come into the school curriculum because 
{changes in methods of living and because 
hey serve vital needs. The public is not at- 
wking the traditional college preparatory 
wrses like Latin and geometry. Is the great 
ublic-school system to be of value only to 
hse who are fitted to an academic type of 
ducation ? 


With the wide use of the phonograph 
ad the radio came the understanding 
lat music could no longer be looked 
jon as the privilege of the few but 
wid have to be acknowledged as the 
ght of the many. Music had become 
aiversally accessible, in the remote farm 
ume as well as in the large city. At 
“st some study of music appreciation, 
intelligent listening, became accepted 
saflecessity. There is no sign that there 
til be any abatement in the all-pervad- 
{use and influence of music. The tend- 
ary is toward the ever-increasing popu- 
aly of the better type of program. 
Thete is much to be said for music 
"om the point of view of its value as an 
“tional experience outlet, in addition 
q'"S cultural value and its place in 
*wpment for the life of today. However, 
4 itcteasingly important angle from 
thich it seems imperative to appraise 
™ eed for music under present con- 
sons Is its contribution to the solution 
“Ue leisure-time problem. It is already 
_ that there will be an abundance 
Ksute time in the life of all. Here I 
‘0 tot thinking of the enforced leisure 
tnemployment, from which so 
“ay thousands are suffering during the 
, t ctisis, but in the approach to 
t working week which now lies 
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before us, as an immediate prac- 
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Safeguard Music in the School Curriculum 


tical outcome of the age of mechaniza- 
tion and standardization. This gift of 
leisure may be a boon, giving rise to a 
widely disseminated culture of a type 
never attained before, or it may become 
a terrible menace. All depends upon how 
it is used. The stage of development 
reached by the individual is signalized by 
the way in which he uses his free time 
and the same is true of the nation. On 
every hand is heard the alarm, “Our 
people are not prepared for this sudden 
increase in leisure time. They do not 
know how to use it. It is dangerous.” 

Hours not occupied by fixed tasks 
may be detrimental to the individual and 
to the social group, even if the time 
is merely frittered away. The human 
organism either progresses or regresses. 
There is no standing still. The hours 
of work make the wheels of the world 
go round but the hours of leisure de- 
termine whether the individual is grow- 
ing or slipping. That is why they are 
such a crucial test. They are a challenge 
to be met by the school curriculum. They 
employ the vital energies, the very life 
force. In which direction shall these go? 
Most work is routine and calls for only 
certain habitual reactions, physical or 
mental. At best it provides for only the 
satisfaction of some of the physical re- 
quirements. The requirements in other 
areas of at least equal importance—in- 
terest, gr6wth, the vital urge to do and to 
be that motivates the psychic and mental 
energies—these are the problems and the 
opportunities of the socalled free hours. 
f It is because music provides an almost 
ideal exercise of the mental and psychic 
energies, that it has an especially impor- 
tant mission in this age of widely dis- 
tributed leisure. Listening to good music, 
with understanding and appreciation, as 
the young people who come out of our 
schools today have learned in some meas- 
ure to do, is a valuable asset in their lives, 
enriching and bringing them into closer 
contact with the benefits which-eiviliza- 
tion has made available. To have failed 
to receive this benefit is to have been de- 
prived of the true heritage of the twen- 
tieth century child. 

Yet this is only one side of musical 
training—the more passive side of the 
hearer. It is the active aspect of the train- 
ing, making for individual participation 
in music, that is the particular and com- 
peling need in music study today. It is 
this utilization of music which provides 


the channel of constructive release for 
mind and feelings. Every child who has 
learned to sing, using his voice properly 
and getting enjoyment from its use, pos- 
sesses a treasure within himself, and one 
which he will be in a position to share 
with others, to his own good and that of 
his community. Modern methods of 
teaching singing confer these benefits. 
The emphasis is no longer on the old 
“do re mi” drill, which was more likely 
to turn the child away from music in his 
later life than toward it. The song liter- 
ature used, too, has improved much over 
that of a generation ago. Voice culture 
classes are being introduced, making 
right production of the singing and 
speaking voice a satisfaction to the child 
and to those about him. America has still 
a long way to go in this direction but that 
only makes the need more urgent. 

The great possibilities of the glee club 
and choral society have hardly been 
touched upon as yet in this country and 
they have remarkable potentialities for 
the future, representing as they do a so- 
cialized, cultural activity in the best 
sense of these words. Thousands upon 
thousands of young people are being 
graduated from our schools ready and 
equipped to take their places in such 
groups, to the immense benefit of their 
communities. Shall we cease providing 
the human material for these groups? 

Instrumental music furnishes, even 
more satisfactorily to those who have 
mastered it, a means of self-expression, 
whether alone or in the company of 
others. It is not without reason that there 
has been such a tremendous growth in 
bands, orchestras, and chamber music in 
our schools all over the land. Many young 
people who cannot be altogether happily 
adjusted in the vocal classes, especially 
some of the boys, find in these instru- 
mental organizations the fulfillment of 
their needs, and contribute much thru 
them to the life of their school, and as 
prospective adult players to the life of 
their community. It is estimated that 
there are between 15,000 and 20,000 
school bands in the country and between 
35,000 and 40,000 school orchestras, in- 
cluding various types of smaller groups; 
and that these together comprise a mem- 
bership of some million and a half chil- 
dren. More than 1100 of the bands and 
700 of the orchestras participated in the 
district, state, and national contests of 
1931, and only a few less in the more 
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severe depression year of 1932. = 


It is gratifying to note that great 
strides in musicianship have been made, 
largely as a result of these contests, and 
thru them has come a far greater recog- 
nition among the public and among edu- 
cators as to the value of school instru- 
mental music. The unanimous opinion 
among the ten eminent bandmasters who 
judged at the National School Band 
Contest two years ago was that the play- 
ing of many organizations appearing 
there was well up to high professional 
standards. 

Yet professionalism is not the aim of 
these young players. Indeed it is probable 
that very few of them are preparing for 
a career in music. They are preparing for 
the use of music as a personal satisfac- 
tion, which will make their lives happier 
and more worth living, and which will 
make them better and more influential 
citizens. Not that they are consciously 
aware of all this. While at school they 
may be more keenly aware of the hard 
work and discipline involved in music 
study, and have only a vague sense of 
what it will ultimately mean in their 
lives. 

Music study, and especially instru- 
mental study, is quite as much a train- 
ing of the faculties as the great ma- 
jority of other subjects. As the National 
Child Welfare Association has put it, in 
its pamphlet, Music and Childhood, “Not 
only is the ear trained to accurate dis- 
crimination, but the eye also is taught to 
read the notes quickly and accurately. 
The hand must be swift and sure, and all 
three—ear, eye, and hand—must work 
together in perfect unison, obedient to 
the alert mind.” These are all precious 
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qualities. They have special values in 
modern civilization. In music alone are 
they combined with cultural and psy- 
chological advantages as well. 

If anyone doubts that the values of 
school music are now pretty well under- 
stood among educators, he has but to read 
the resolutions adopted a few years ago 
by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 
which call for a recognition of music on 
a basis of equality with other subjects in 
the curriculum. They were unanimously 
carried following an address by W. F. 
Webster, then superintendent of schools 
in Minneapolis, on ‘“‘Music and the Sa- 
cred Seven,” pointing out the contribu- 
tion of music to the seven primary ob- 
jectives of education, as adopted by the 
National Education Association. This 
strong but judicious plea for music shows 
that it has an important part to play in 
carrying out all the objectives, altho that 
part naturally is larger in connection with 
some than with others. 

But we should remember that beyond 
any specific objectives, there is the posi- 
tion which music has obtained for itself 
in the everyday life of the people and the 
necessity of our boys’ and girls’ being 
prepared for full participation in that 
life. In a sense all discussion of the mer- 
its and contributions of music in the 
school must be set against this modern 
background. 

Statesmen, poets, educators — the 
great minds of all ages, from Plato to 
Einstein—have known the benefits music 
had to offer to the human race and have 
been forthright in stating them. Charles 
W. Eliot claimed for each child in the 
public schools the right to musical train- 
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ing to the extent of his Capacities, as an 
aid in later life, and as an immediate 
means of fostering discipline, coopera- 
tion, or team work, the lack of which he 
considered more dangerous in the indus- 
trial society of today than it may ever 
have been before. 

One who has the real interests of the 
child at heart and who knows the grow- 
ing needs of our presentday American 
civilization will realize that music in our 
schools should be supported and devel. 
oped, without curtailment if at all Dos- 
sible. 

Those of us interested in music and 
cognizant of what it is already doing and 
has still to do in the development of the 
child, protest only against a reduction in 
the appropriations for music relatively 
greater than that for other subjects. We 
think disproportionate cuts in this de- 
partment particularly are ill advised and 
are based upon a lack of understanding 
of what music contributes in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

—C. M. Tremaine, director, Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, New York, New York. 

[Teachers will find this article useful 
for discussion in highschool classes, 
Let students call it to the attention 
of the editors of school and local news- 
papers. Hand a copy of it to leaders 
in the local American Legion post. The 
article will be of interest to workers 
in parent-teacher associations, in busi- 
ness and professional women’s clubs, 
rotary and other service clubs, and of 
particular interest to local music or- 
ganizations. Do you make it a practise 
to share such material with influential 
laymen? | > na oe 
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tip of his frowzy ears to the end of 

his scraggly tail. He bore a certain 
remote resemblance to an Airedale, as if 
spare parts of that make had been inex- 
pertly assembled by a poor mechanician 
_yet the whole effect was somehow 
pleasing. The gaminish wag of his ser- 
rated ears and the cheerful cock of his 
ugly head bespoke camaraderie and the 
whole-hearted joie-de-vivre of a Fran- 
cois Villon among dogs. 

It was his evident longing for human 
companionship that had reached the 
heart of Wong Lee, the one little Chinese 
boy in the Webster District. Wong knew 
what it meant to be lonely in the midst 
of multitudes; the yellow skin of the 
little Ishmael had suffered the whips and 
scorns of time, and all the spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes; 
and he found in the vagrant dog a com- 
rade to share with him the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Constance Dawn, turning the corner 
of Fenton Avenue, in the teeth of a 
riotous wind, very nearly stumbled over 
little yellow dog and little yellow boy. 
Miss Dawn was the fourth-grade teacher 
in the Webster School, and Wong con- 
curred with the opinion of his forty-four 
classmates that she was “one swell 
teacher!” But just now, Wong was 
wholly unconscious of her presence. 
Seated on the curbstone, he was tossing 
scraps of chicken to the dog. A leap, a 
gobble, and an enthusiastic wiggle of 
bony hindquarters! Hungry eyes and 
panting jaws pleaded for more and al- 
ways more. Wong, impassive Oriental 
tho he was, fairly giggled, his almond 
eyes mere slits in creases of delight. 

Seeing Miss Dawn suddenly, he 
dropped his usual mask of stolidity over 
his features and with unhurried courtesy 
rose to remove his cap. Wong’s father, a 
well-to-do tea merchant and a natural- 
ized citizen, had lived in America for 
twenty years; but he was still a devout 
follower of the teachings of the Four 
Books and Wong had been brought up 
to respect his elders—a trait that sepa- 
tated him more distinctively than color 
or creed from the rest of his generation. 
Little yellow dog stiffened to attention 
beside little yellow boy. Two pairs of 
unwinking black eyes searched her face. 

Is this your dog, Wong?” Constance 
asked. The vagabond sensed the kind- 
néss in her voice and with a throaty 
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breath like a sigh of relief he rubbed his 
head with ready friendliness against her 
coat. 

“He is not my dog,” explained Wong, 
meticulously, in his precise English. “He 
is just a dog I know. A dog for a pet is 






not permitted in the house of my father.” 

“But who owns him?” 

“Nobody.” A forlorn droop of the 
vagabond’s ears lent pathos to the state- 
ment. “I gave him some rice-cakes last 
week at recess and now he waits for me 
every day.” 

“But where does he stay at night and 
while you are at school?” Constance was 
stroking the shaggy head of the little 
stray. 

Wong hesitated—then he dropped his 
voice cautiously. “I will tell you,” he 
whispered. “There is an old kennel in 
the yard of the empty house across the 
street. I put him in there and shut the 
gate tight.”” He looked around stealthily. 
“The new policeman on the beat looks 
for stray dogs. If he finds him, he will 
take him.” 

“Well, we must try to find a home for 
him!” Constance gave the dog a final pat. 
He rolled on his back in appreciation, 
waving three legs wildly and a bruised 
paw stiffly but with good courage. 

When Constance reached the car-line, 
the new policeman, a big bronzed man 
with military shoulder, had just stopped 
traffic. 

“Dog, where you goin’ with that 
boy?” he boomed to a great collie that 
was straining on a leash held by a little 
primary-school child who panted breath- 
lessly after him. The policeman patted 
the dog’s head as he convoyed them 
across, and Constance, watching, felt 
more easy about the fate of the vaga- 
bond, should he fall into the hands of the 
“cop-on-the-beat.” 

The next morning, just as the five- 
minutes-of-nine bell sounded, there was 
a short bark at the door of the fourth- 
grade classroom. Miss Dawn, turning 
from the blackboard, saw her little 
Chinese pupil smiling at her above an 
armful of frowzy dog. 

“Here is the dog,” he explained 
blandly. Then, seeing Constance’s mani- 


fest surprise, he looked across the class- 
room at Eugene Stubbs, whose sleek 
head was buried not quite far enough in 
his geography to hide a grin of malicious 
delight. ““You wished me to bring him?” 
Wong’s tone was now hesitant. 

Constance’s eyes laughed as_ she 
thought, “Eugene Stubbs, your joke on 
poor Wong will fall flat!” 

A few sly grins spreading from face to 
face disappeared when Miss Dawn said, 
cordially, “Oh, Wong, I’m glad you 
brought him! We are going to draw ani- 
mals today in the drawing lesson and it 
will be so much better to have a real live 
dog to draw from. After the opening ex- 
ercises, I am going to tell the class about 
your kindness to this little dog. He’ll be 
nice and quiet, won’t he?” 

As if he understood, the vagabond 
went “dead-dog”’ at Wong’s feet. Tommy 
Neville, adjusting the flag in its stand- 
ard at the front of the room, nearly 
dropped it in his interest. “Oh, lookut, 
lookut, Miss Dawn! He’s §trained!”’ 
Johnny McGonagle, filling ink-wells, ran 
smudged fingers thru his red hair, as he 
stopped to ask excitedly, “Your dog, 
Wong? Gee-ee, don’t I wisht he was 
mi-en!” 


The following hour was the happiest | 


of Wong’s life. It was the first time that 
the little Celestial had ever been an ob- 
ject of envy and a cynosure of admiring 
eyes. He it was who stood beside the 
dog, arranging his pose for the drawing 
lesson. He it was whose kindness was 
praised by the teacher until Oriental im- 
passiveness melted quite away. He it was 
whom the dog caressed with great rough 
tongue. And it was under his desk that 
the vagabond dropped ‘“‘dead-dog” when 
Miss Dawn’s bell tinkled for the writing 
lesson. 

“T’ll send Wong out with him at recess 
time,” Constance planned to herself, 
“and settle with Eugene for trying to 
fool him. I do hope the dog will be quiet 
for this next half-hour.” 

Undoubtedly all would have been well 
had it not been for a sly hand that moved 
slowly, stealthily beneath a desk toward 
the tail of the vagabond. Palmer penman- 
ship books were placed on desk-corners, 
papers arranged at the correct angle. Mr. 
Bronson, the principal, appearing in the 
doorway, beamed approval upon a class 
straightening into perfect position for 
drill six—-when there came an upheaval, 
a wild yelp of pain, a hideous yapping! 
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A streak of yellow fur flashed down the 
aisle, laced thru desks and chair stand- 
ards, under hands that tried to catch 
him. Behind the teacher’s desk he dashed 
—against the taboret, from which the 
potted fern and the quart bottle of ink 
went flying. Over went the flagstaff, the 
new banner trailing in puddles of ink. 

“Keep calm, everyone, keep very, very 
calm!” Mr. Bronson was ejaculating in 
frenzy as he, too, tried to catch the 
whirlwind in its flight. With a Palmer 
method book he forced the vagabond 
into a corner and stooped to seize the 
scruff of his neck. And then, O vagabond, 
such a tactical error—the dog nipped 
him on the calf! As if he knew the depths 
of his iniquity, the vagabond backed into 
the corner and stood in silent abjection. 
Wong, patting the dog’s trembling sides, 
removed a snap-clothespin from his tail. 

“Ts that your dog?” demanded Mr. 
Bronson angrily, as he stood on one leg, 
holding the outraged calf. ““He is a most 
dangerous beast. He should be shot!” 

The teachings of the Four Books were 
forgotten in love for a little yellow dog 
that cowered in the corner guiltily. 
Orient faced Occident. 

“Tf a clothespin was snapped on your 
tail, would you not yelp?” demanded 
Orient. 

Occident was in no mood for dialec- 
tics. “Put that dog into the storeroom! 
I shall telephone for the police at once!” 
Mutely Wong obeyed. As the storeroom 
door closed, there was one lonely howl 
of protest and then the little dog was 
silent in his solitude. 

Mr. Bronson gingerly put his foot 
down and watched Johnny McGonagle 
and Tommy Neville cleaning up the 
debris. Constance was unfastening the 
stained flag from the staff. The frown 
deepened on Mr. Bronson’s face as he 
viewed the ruined colors. 

“Wong Lee, you and your dog are re- 
sponsible for this enormity—the de- 
struction of a beautiful flag and the 
demoralization of a well-ordered class- 
room. Step into the dressing-room at 
once and wait there until I am ready to 
attend to you!” 

“But it was not Wong’s fault!” pro- 
tested Constance in an undertone. 

“We will discuss it later—later!” he 
said, testily, limping hurriedly from the 
room. 

A high spot of color flamed in her 
cheeks as she looked down toward the 
dressing-room door where a little yellow 
face, nose flattened white against the 
glass, looked into the sunny classroom. 
Even so Adam and Eve, banished from 
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Paradise, must have gazed back into the 
garden of lost happiness. 

From across the corridor floated 
snatches of a telephone conversation. 
“Ves, yes! A dangerous animal—a 
policeman at once!” 

“Gee, the cop’s comin’,’ 
Neville whispered, awe-struck. 

“Will he take Wong?” questioned 
Johnny McGonagle. “Aw, Miss Dawn, 
it wasn’t Wong’s fault. Wong’s a good 
guy. Won’t you leave him back?” 

“No, he will not take Wong,” Con- 
stance promised. “He will have some- 
thing to say to a boy who snaps clothes- 
pins on a little dog’s tail, tho!” And 
many pairs of accusing eyes sought Eu- 
gene Stubbs, who stared out of the win- 
dow in affected nonchalance. 

“There is still time for our interrupted 
writing-lesson,” she continued. “Ready! 
Place books! Drill six! One-two-three! 
Begin!” 

The class began the even counting in 
unison as they practised the ovals and 
capitals of Drill Six. 

“‘One-two-three-four-five-six! 
Cap’-tal-A! 
*“‘One-two-three-four-five-six! 
Cap’-tal-A! 
But Johnny McGonagle, rolling indus- 
triously on his forearm muscles in per- 
fect form, chanted words of his own that 
reached only the reddening ears of Eu- 
gene Stubbs in the seat in front. 
“Think-you-’re-fun-ny-don’t-you! 
You-big-mutt! 
When-I-get-you-out-side! You- 
just-wait! 
I’ll-knock-your-fool-ish-block-off! 
Punch-your-eye! 
Kick-your-pants-break-your-jaw! 
Cap’-tal-A!” 

With a satisfied flourish he finished 
his drill. | Later, he kept his promises, as 
nearly as possible to the letter. He was 
not a person of idle threats. | 

As Constance walked up and down the 
aisles, supervising the papers, a whisper 
came anxiously from the crack of the 
dressing-room door whenever she drew 
near: “Not sore on Wong, are you, Miss 
Dawn? Not sore on Wong?” Twice she 
stopped to comfort the little Celestial, 
whose ancient tradition of imperturba- 
bility was being sorely tried, and twice 
she listened at the storeroom door where 
a cautious sniff-sniff-sniffing showed that 
the vagabond was watchfully alert. 

Soon a heavy footstep sounded on the 
stairs. The room grew very still as Mr. 
Bronson’s voice echoed down the cor- 
ridor. 


“Yes, yes! Right down here! Oh, no, 


> Tommy 


T think it will not be necessary to shoot 
him! But dangerous, you know, havin 
him around! Use your own Rane. 
He turned into the tensely quiet ies. 
room and behind him the huge figure of 
the new “cop-on-the-beat” filled the 
doorway. He bowed to Miss Dawn and 
glanced around at the awe-stricken class 

“What kind of dog is he?” ' 
rolling voice filled the room. 

From the storeroom came a wild bark 
the bang of a body against the door : 
leap for the handle. In one stride the big 
policeman was across the room. He tore 
open the door, and with a great leap a 
little vagabond dog landed in his arms. 
He slobbered the man’s face and neck: 
he seized the man’s hand and chewed it: 
he wagged his tail; he wagged his hind- 
quarters; he wagged the whole dog. He 
squealed, he barked, he yelped! The 
man, too, had gone crazy. He rubbed his 
face in the dog’s rough fur; he pulled the 
dog’s ears; he lovingly called him names. 

“Crazy little son-of-a-gun! Good-for- 
nothing old bum! Where have you 
been, anyway, you gosh-dad-blamed lit- 
tle idiot?” 

Growing suddenly conscious of his 
audience, he looked around sheepishly 
at Mr. Bronson, Miss Dawn, and the 
ecstatic class. 

“Our Legion dog,’ he explained. 
“Went thru France with us. Disappeared 
from my house down in Brockton— 
thirty miles from here—a month ago. 
We've had ads in all the papers, and I 
guess I’ve asked every kid between here 
and Brockton to look for stray dogs for 
me. I just came up here two days ago— 
and to think of finding Buddy the very 
first go-off!” Softly the dressing-room 
door had opened and a wistful yellow 
face hungrily watched the dog. 

“Say, who’s the kid that found him?” 
the policeman went on. 

Mr. Bronson waved graciously to 
Wong. Bland and suave in the feeling 
that he was reinstated in the good graces 
of the world, Wong returned from exile. 
Buddy, at sight of him, wriggled happily 
and cocked a waggish ear toward him. 
Whack, whack! went his tail against the 
policeman’s arm. 

“Kid, you’re in luck! There’s a fifty- 
dollar reward coming to you! The Legion 
raised it yesterday from twenty-five!” 

Mr. Bronson, polishing his glasses, 
beamed down at Wong, and Constance, 
noting the kindly lines about his eyés 
and mouth, suddenly understood why, 
in spite of his nervousness and his often 
erratic ways, he still held the goodwill 
and sincere affection of the boys. 


His deep, 
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“Wong,” he said, “you asked me a 
question a while ago that I did not an- 
swer. Wong, if somebody snapped a 
clothespin on my tail, I should bark— 
yes, indeed, I should! ~_ I’d nip any- 
one that tried to stop me!” It was to all 
intents an amende honorable for unjust 
exile and tacitly accepted as such by 

veryone. 

" Sot wrath had fallen on the brow of 
the huge policeman. “Do you mean to 
tell me there’s a guy in this bunch that 
‘ud do a thing like that? Well, now, 
listen!” His eyes glared at Eugene 
Stubbs, whose crimson face betrayed 
him. “If I hear of anyone laying a finger 
on this dog, or on any other animal, for 
that matter, I’ll cut him up in pieces, 
little pieces, and run him thru the meat- 
chopper! See?” 

Forty-four fourth-graders shivered in 
pleasurable horror. The forty-fifth trem- 
bled guiltily before the grim gaze of the 
avenger. None questioned for a moment 
his sincerity. Mr. Bronson looked over 
his glasses at Eugene. “I shall see you in 
the office presently, Stubbs.” His voice 
held awful import. 

“Snappin’ a clothespin on a dog’s 
tail!” growled the policeman, still angry. 
“What’s the matter with a guy like that, 
anyway!” And forty-four registered per- 
sonal rectitude and abysmal contempt 


and indignation for guys like that. “But 
this kid, he’s all right!”’ A great hand 
clapped approvingly on Wong’s shoulder, 
and a little yellow dog leaned over to 
nuzzle the neck of a little yellow boy. 
So Wong received his accolade. 

But the best was yet to be. That after- 
noon Wong’s father came up to school 
with him. Immaculate, well-tailored, in- 
scrutable, he reminded Constance of the 
smooth, fine finish of Chinese lacquer or 
polished jade. His English, altho correct 
and well-chosen, was indefinably quaint. 

“Ink has despoiled a large banner, my 
son has informed me. He will receive 
gratuity from the American Legion. It is 
our wish to buy a new flag for the school. 
It will evidence our respect for America.” 

“That will be splendid!’’ Constance’s 
warm smile showed her hearty apprecia- 
tion. “I hope,” her voice was anxious, 
“that Wong did not feel bad about the 
joke that started the trouble.” 

A civilization three thousand years 
old produced the calm, unruffled accents 
of his reply: “Hooting of owls disturbs 
not a wise man!” But it was twenty 
years of American life that had evolved 
the fleet gleam of humor in his glance as 
it rested on the sober cheeks and serious, 
unwinking eyes of his small son. 

A week later, the flag-raising exercises 
were held. The new banner was an enor- 


mous one for the outdoor flagstaff. The 
entire school—teachers, pupils, and Mr. 
Bronson—assembled in the schoolyard. 
The big policeman, on leave for the day, 
appeared in his overseas uniform with 
all sorts of medals, to conduct the exer- 
cises. And who but Wong should stand 
next him at the top of the stone steps, 
holding the cord of the flagstaff? And 
who should stand beside Wong but 
Buddy, tail attent and beady eyes 
bright, waiting his master’s command? 

“Shun!” boomed the soldier’s deep 
voice. The assembly of six hundred 
straightened to rigid attention. Clear on 
the air of the fresh spring morning rang 
the bugle, “Salute to the Colors,” and 
the gorgeous flag slowly rose to the top 
of the pole as Wong, aided by Constance, 
pulled the cord. 

“Ready! Salute!” rang the command. 
Six hundred hands flashed to temples and 
on the top step a little yellow dog, clean, 
well-brushed, no longer a vagabond, sat 
up on his haunches, right paw to his 
eyes, while beside him, Wong, the little 
yellow boy, no longer an Ishmael, led the 
assembled multitude—Americans all— 
in the first salute to the beautiful banner 
that billowed in glorious colorful masses 
against the clean blue sky— Winifred 


H. Nash, teacher, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts. aa ” - ait 





How Safe Is Life Insurance? 


HE FOLLOWING excerpts are taken 
from How Safe Is Life Insurance? 
by L. Seth Schnitman, a book pub- 

lished by the Vanguard Press, New York. 

They are printed here thru the courteous 

permission of the publishers. 


W: AMERICANS are the most insured 
people on the face of the globe. 
There are 65,000,000 holders of life in- 
surance policies on this continent. But 
What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business, and these 65,000,000 have 
neglected to safeguard their investment. 
Life insurance still is a basic need of 
our society. That is why time should be 
taken to inquire into its practises; into 
a system which has enriched the inner 
circles without regard to the cost to 
Millions of policyholders. No improve- 
ment in insurance will occur if we policy- 
holders remain complacent. If we do not 
Complain, we shall have bigger and better 
inequities, ever larger executive salaries, 
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continuously mounting administrative 
and selling expenses, and greater and 
greater speculative excesses. 

In the United States today our life 
companies employ roughly 150,000 
agents, who received in 1932 well in ex- 
cess of a quarter of a billion dollars in 
“commissions.” 

At least 20,000 life insurance agents 
in the United States received income in 
excess of $5000 during 1925. Thus 
more than 5 percent of the higher in- 
comes of our people who work for wages 
or salaries goes to life insurance agents. 

Our life companies have an annual in- 
come of five billion dollars. Their annual 
expenditures are somewhere near 3% 
billions. Of this amount less than 214 
billions is received by policyholders each 
year, while almost one billion goes to ad- 
ministrative and selling expenses such as 
salaries, commissions to agents, medical 
fees, and the like. The administration of 
life insurance takes almost 20 percent 


of the total annual income of all our life 
companies. And the policyholders and 
their beneficiaries receive less than 55 
percent of the total income of our life 
companies. 

Our life insurance companies are at 
the crossroads. No matter what road 
they are to follow, here are some imme- 
diate changes that should be instituted. 

We policyholders do not see the need 
for employing 250,000 people to do a job 
that could easily be handled by 15,000 or 
20,000, giving due regard to a work-week 
of only thirty hours. 

If we cannot have federal or state su- 
pervision and control, let us insist that 
our life companies limit the size of execu- 
tive salaries, allowing none in excess of 
$50,000 and preferably $35,000. If we 
cannot do better, it is time that we re- 
quire every company to supply every 
policyholder with any piece of informa- 
tion as to the operation of the company 
upon demand. > > - 
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A Schoolboard Member Speaks 


\ X J HAT ARE some of the obstacles 
to our being what we really 
want to be? Custom, habit, 

and tradition. We are so bound by con- 

ventionalism, so tied up with what we 
think people expect us to be, that we fail 
to appear natural and normal. 

Here I want to present a criticism of 
the teaching fraternity, based upon my 
experience of more than a quarter of a 
century as a member of a schoolboard. 
You teachers have been on the outside 
looking in; I have been on the inside 
looking out and I have found that teach- 
ers, as a Class, live a life apart in a world 
that does not exist. There is a certain 
something that stamps the pedagog as 
a person apart. I am not saying that so- 
ciety in general is not responsible for 
this. Iam simply stating a fact. Many 
teachers because of their training are not 
natural and spontaneous. 

For this lack, I have a remedy. Inter- 
est yourselves in the social and civic life 
of your community; make friends of the 
parents of your children; learn their at- 
titudes toward their children, their com- 
munity, their jobs. Don’t be afraid to be 
human! Take an active part in the poli- 
tics of your country; you are citizens, 
voters, rulers of the greatest republic of 
your lifetime. Do you know how your 
delegates to your county convention are 
selected? Do you know how your dele- 
gates to your state convention are se- 
lected? If you do, do you know this from 
a textbook or from firsthand informa- 
tion? 

In times of war we bend all our ener- 
gies to aid our government. We make 
any sacrifice because our very existence 
is threatened, but in times of peace we 
let George do it. Not more than 50 per- 
cent of our people vote year in and year 
out. Isn’t it time that the intelligent, 
well-trained million of educated instruc- 
tors should take an active interest in 





HE SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER is the 
outstanding figure of a representa- 
tive government at its best. Thousands 
of him make the foundation on which 


public education is built. Back of the 
new and amazing progress of education 
stands the intelligent American school- 
board member.—William McAndrew. 











this government of ours? To refrain from 
voting is no evidence of superiority. Let 
me here pay a tribute to the old Boys in 
Blue, the survivors of the great Civil 
War. They always voted; they took part 
in party caucuses and, while many of 
them were unlearned and few of them 
ever secured a degree from any college, 
they were aware of the issues confronting 
their government—their government that 
they had fought in many a desperate 
battle to maintain. They were quick to 
see the glaring pretenses of the dema- 
gog and they registered their will in 
no uncertain terms. The teachers of our 
land have got to show this country how 
to solve problems outside the school as 
well as inside the school. 

I have a high appreciation of scholastic 
attainments. I believe in degrees. I think 
that summer schools are excellent insti- 
tutions and I believe in system. But I 
also believe that teachers should get 
outside of their own profession occasion- 
ally and do something else that will make 
them natural and normal. Instead of al- 
ways working for another degree, always 
going to summer school, I would get out 
some vacation and sell pins and needles 
from door to door, or I would sell books 
or life insurance, or I would be a reporter 
on some weekly or daily paper, or clerk 
in a store, or do something that would 
throw me into intimate contact with 
grown people. I would learn at once that 
my ipse dixit would not be accepted 
everywhere, and I would return to my 
school with some definite firsthand in- 


formation about people and what 
were thinking and planning. 

I would know that I must bridge the 
gap between the old Concept of school 
and the new. I would realize that educa- 
tion is not static; that the school of today 
is not like that of yesterday. I would in- 
duce those dear friends that I had made, 
te come to my school, their school, and 
see the progress that has taken place in 
the last ten years. As the old timers 
grasped the significance of the wonderful 
change, I would know that then and there 
would be born the determination to back 
the present system to the limit. I would 
make my community school-conscious. 
I would attempt to make it the center of 
all the civic, social, and industrial life. 
If I did all this I would know that fair 
weather or foul, expansion or depression, 
the noble-hearted people of this country 
would carry on with banners flying. I 
would know that if my community knew 
my school as I know it, no economic 
earthquake could shake its fundamental 
structure. 

There is a crisis pending not only in 
society in general, which is ever chang- 
ing, but a crisis pending every day in 
the lives of Mary and John. Now how 
will you meet that crisis? With indiffer- 
ence and helplessness or with vision and 
conscience? How that crisis is met in 
that child’s life may mean going up or 
going down. It may result in the making 
of a citizen, a life larger and grander than 
we ourselves have ever attained, or it 
may result in confusion, doubt, degenera- 
tion, and despair. The teacher meets 
this crisis by the clasp of a friendly 
hand, a word of cheer, a touch of love. 
Mary and John get the vision of the 
mountain top and they in turn pass 
the vision on.—From an address by 
E. J. Overing, member of schoolboard, 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, before the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association. 
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NOTHER SCHOOLBOARD MEMBER SAYS—Due to ignorance, intolerance, greed, and the ever-recurring curse of | 

war, democracy and representative government have never yet had a fair chance. Only free schools, a | 

free ballot, a public moral sense, and the abolition of war will advance and protect the innate civil and | 
political rights of man. {The primary personal duty of a teacher is to be an active intelligent voter, a civic 
teacher, a political leader in his community. Who can calculate the loss to this country from the repression 


or curtailment of liberty of thought and freedom of expression among the most intelligent portion of its | 
citizenship? But this condition of intellectual restriction is partly their own fault. Teachers are of age. They 
are intelligent. They are citizens of the republic. The duties and rights of a citizen come first. They know the | 


value of the principles of liberty and the loss that comes from the denial of the practise of these principles.— | 
Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Washington. 
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Education for Homemaking 


Why Not for Boys, Too? 


ing has been limited largely to train- 

ing for girls. In a few schools, boys’ 
courses were started ten years ago; but 
many other schools hesitate to follow 
this example. Since homemaking is one 
of the greatest professions and since to 
be maintained adequately it needs to be 
a partnership, should not every boy have 
an opportunity to prepare for and appre- 
ciate the responsibilities of family life? 
Understanding the importance of wise 
use of time, effort, and income; selection 
and preparation of food; provision of 
clothing and shelter; care of children; 
and family relationships are part of our 
training for girls. To establish a part- 
nership, every boy should come in for 
his share of training for homemaking. 

“The modern home is ceasing to be 
the place in which a girl may learn the 
art and science of homemaking.” If this 
be true for the girl, what opportunity 
will our boys have? The requests for 
courses thruout the country surely are 
indicative of the need. What should be 
offered in these courses for boys? Should 
there be any difference in content from 
those offered to girls? 

Perhaps the following outline may meet 
the needs of some classes where the units 
may be shifted or more work given in one 
field than another according to the es- 
sentials of the group in question. 


[ THE PAST, education for homemak- 


Family relationships ynit—[1] Personality: 
health, care of person, manners in school and 
out, and wise use of leisure time; [2] study of 
family life: responsibilities, desirable qualities 
of members, adjustments as to finance [bud- 
gets], modern family, and child training. 
Nutrition unit—[1] Fundamentals of nutri- 
tion: adequate meals thru preparation; [2] 
table service and etiquette; [3] duties as a host; 
[4] selection of meals outside the home; and 
[5] food costs. 

Clothing unit—[1] Selection: judging stand- 
ard makes and fabrics, materials and types for 
Varlous occasions, color and design, and cost 
in relation to quality; [2] care: cleaning and 
Pressing, repair, and daily care. 


To supplement the work, cooperation 
may be maintained with the local mer- 
chants for exhibit material in clothing 
and building; with a physician for health 
and knowledge of sex, where the teacher 
may be unable to present this phase; 
with hursery schools for child observa- 
tion; with a lawyer for legal aspects of 


the home; and with local stores and fac- 
tories, > <> <> <> 
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Many have asked how this material 
may be presented. Much of the work 
may be assigned thru topics and class 


it 





discussions. This method is particu- 
larly adaptable to the family relation- 
ships unit. Laboratory work may be 
essential and is always interesting, af- 
fording activity thru food preparation. 
Some of the food preparation may be 
demonstrated. Our women’s magazines 
are creating departments for men. Inter- 
esting book reviews, magazine articles 
from such magazines as Parents, Hygeia, 
Men’s Wear, and others are invaluable 
aids, besides the many texts on the fam- 
ily and child care. Charts and posters, 
homemade and from our educational 
agencies, may be profitably used. 

It has been interesting to note in sur- 
veying the field that in almost all of the 
schools where the work has been suc- 
cessfully established, it has come thru 
the request of the boys themselves, even 
to the subjectmatter to be included. 

There are several schools in the coun- 
try where unusually fine courses have 
been provided. In Denver, courses are 
offered in both the senior and junior 
high schools. They are called “Applied 
Economics for Boys” in the former and 
“Problems in Everyday Living” in the 
latter. “In Denver it is felt that home 
economics work for boys has come to 
stay.”[1] 

In Los Angeles, three types of classes 
have been maintained: vocational, pre- 
paring boys for chefs and chefs’ assist- 


ants, a large percentage being placed in 
dining cars and hotels; development 
school classes, where boys and girls pre- 
pare the noon lunches; and classes 
of general nature where the largest 
number of students are enroled. Nu- 
trition fundamentals; food preparation 
and service; etiquette and social cus- 
toms; selection, repair, and care of cloth- 
ing; financing a modern family; and the 
problems of fatherhood are included in 
the course. [2 | 

During 1928-29 in Mississippi, 988 
boys were enroled in home living units 
in the consolidated schools. Following 
the desire of the boys, these units were 
included, under personal: health, ex- 
pense accounts, care of the room, first 
aid, food and table service, camp cook- 
ing, clothing selection; and under fam- 
ily: manners at home and abroad, eco- 
nomics of the family, home conveniences, 
budgets, planning and selection of build- 
ing, and happy human relationships. 

At Odessa, Texas, three units are of- 
fered: food and service; human relation- 
ships, with emphasis on personality de- 
velopment; and clothing selection and 
personal grooming. An interesting part 
of the course is taking the boys with 
their girl friends to a hotel for dinner, in 
a nearby city and to the theater later, so 
they may actually practise what they 
have learned. 

A course in family adjustments is 
given at Long Beach, California, in the 
sociology department as an elective with 
the expectation that it may be required 
for graduation. [3] 

Indiana has developed a state course 
which could easily be adapted to the 
local needs of each community. [4] 

At Tulsa, Oklahoma, a questionnaire 
was sent to highschool boys’ fathers in 
the business and professional field, which 
resulted in the provision of an excellent 
course which meets the needs the fathers 
suggested as essential. Tulsa has the dis- 
tinction of being the first city to make a 
year’s course a requirement for high- 
school graduation. [5] 

At Inglewood, California, as part of 
the regular work, the members of the 
class in groups spend an afternoon and 
evening each semester at the home of 
the teacher, where they prepare and 
serve a dinner and do all the necessary 
work. Besides giving the practise of meal 
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preparation and table service, this offers 
an opportunity to see firsthand an inex- 
pensively furnished modern home which 
has been planned as a comfortable, con- 
venient, and attractive place for the 
family. 

The course given at the Hackley 
Manual Training School, Muskegon, 
Michigan, as outlined by Fay Mack in 
the April 1933 issue of Practical Home 
Economics shows a great deal of thought 
and might be used by those who want 
further suggestions for a course of 
study. 

Some of the expressions from the boys 
might be enlightening. “Home economics 
is a course that ought to be included in 
the compulsory list.” “One of the best 
courses I have ever taken in the four 
years of my highschool days,” is a com- 
mon version. In conclusion one paper 
says: “After all these are summed up, 
they leave a good foundation for the 
most essential things in life.” “I had no 
idea that the course embodied so wide a 
circuit of helpful information.” “I never 
paid much attention to clothes; now that 
I know something about them, I can se- 
lect wisely.” 

If he never has a home of his own, the 
boy may have younger brothers, sisters, 


nieces, or nephews whom he may help 
to grow into happy, healthy childhood 
thru well-formed habits and personality. 

Without a doubt there are two phases 
which need to be emphasized in classes 
for upper-grade students, since these 
phases are the biggest factors in broken 
homes—management of the income and 
a sane basis for marital relations. 

This necessitates two factors which 
must be met to teach boys successfully: 
first, a teacher who has not only been 
adequately trained but who can present 
this material with vision, sympathy, 
understanding, tact, and interest for 
the boys’ best development; second, a 
philosophy of education which will en- 
able her in teaching to develop person- 
ality, to build ideals, to train each of 
her pupils to use his ability, and to create 
right habits of thought and actions that 
the homes and children of tomorrow may 
be benefited. 

If in the end, thru such education, 
every boy may be more nearly able to 
establish the home as Lita Bane so ably 
describes it, we have gone far. She says: 


Home is the place of abode of persons bound 
together by ties of affection; a place where 
affection of parents for one another, for their 
children, and among all members of the family, 





is nurtured and enjoyed. where the 
are protected and guarded; a place wher 
may have rest and privacy, where one me a 
joy his individual kind of recreation wake 
it with others; a place where one may 
his treasures, where one may satisfy | 
dividual tastes, where fundamental culty 
sisting of customs, language, courtesies a 
traditions, is conserved and passed on ra Zz 
young; a place where altruism and other nite 
character traits are generated and cultivated. 


a haven, a sanctuary; and a source of inspira 
tion. micas 
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Jane. 


—Ida Ellsworth Sunderlin, head, 
Home Economics Department, Ingle- 
wood, California, High School. 





A delightful party and a fine lesson in etiquette—a tea given by the boys’ class in home economics, Inglewood, California 
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Good News from Russia 


YEAR AGO, when it was an- 
A nounced that the Soviet Union 

had surpassed every other coun- 
try in Europe in the output of its heavy 
industries, skeptics shrugged their shoul- 
ders—declaring that Russians could not 
eat pig iron. Industrial production had 
more than doubled during the first Five 
Year Plan but at the cost of a reduced 
standard of living for the majority of 
Soviet workers. . . . The task of train- 
ing fifty million peasants in the technic 
of large-scale farming proved more diffi- 
cult than was anticipated. . . . Over- 
zealous grain collections, drought, and 
sabotage had resulted in two disastrous 
harvests and a consequent food shortage 
thruout the country. ... 

Today Russia has shown that it can 
eat pig iron! The bountiful harvest of 
1933 is the Soviet workers’ first divi- 
dend on the capital that they invested in 
the Five Year Plan. Pig iron has been 
wrought into steel; steel has been trans- 
formed into tractors and other agricul- 
tural machinery; and these, in turn, have 
become the primary factor in organiz- 
ing and carrying thru the Soviet’s most 
successful agricultural campaign. .. . 

Soviet leaders are frankly jubilant 
over the turn of events. With industry 
advancing more smoothly than at any 
other time since the beginning of the 
Five Year Plan, they see the victory on 
the “agricultural front” as the turning- 
point in the battle for socialism. .. . 

Altho much of the credit for this year’s 
bumper crop must be attributed to the 
favorable weather conditions prevailing 
during the greater part of the growing 
season, the human factor appears to have 
been of primary importance. Success 
was achieved only after a concentration 
of national effort unparalleled in peace- 
time... . 

Most important. of the measures 
adopted for the improvement of the agri- 
cultural situation, was the mobilization 
of some 25,000 picked Communists and 
Comsomols for organization work on the 
machine-tractor stations and state farms. 
The work of these socalled political de- 
partments is as complex as the problems 
with which they are faced. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the politotdel, for instance, 
to discover causes of the widespread 
breakage of agricultural machinery. . . . 
It is also their duty to investigate causes 
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of inefficiency and to replace ineffective 
managers. In short, their task is that of 
social and political education. . . . Such 
success as they have attained, moreover, 
should be permanent, for once the peas- 
ants have mastered the technic of collec- 
tive agriculture, there is little danger that 
it will ever be forgotten. .. . 

It is significant that the state and col- 
lective farms, where the politotdels were 
operative, more than fulfilled their quota 
of the spring planting while the individ- 
ual peasants fell more than 20 percent 
short of their allotment. Both the collec- 
tive and the state farms got a much 
earlier start than in previous years; the 
seed was cleaner, and the weeding more 
adequately done. In a country where the 
growing season is as short as it is in large 
sections of Russia, early planting is one 
of the most effective means of increasing 
the yield per acre. Consequently, consid- 
erable importance is attached to the ex- 
periment of sowing on the mud before the 
soil is dry enough to permit the operation 
of mechanical seeders. On many of the 
larger state farms a considerable number 
of acreage was sown by airplane this past 
spring—an amazing innovation in a land 
where but a few years ago the date for 
the spring sowing was rigidly fixed—and 
that too late—by one of the hierarchy 
of saints. 

The Bolsheviks attribute the triumph 
of the political departments primarily 
to the fact that this year, for the first 
time, the machine-tractor stations have 
been able to reach the majority of the 
collective farms. Competent foreign ob- 
servers estimate that this spring there 
were no less than 125,000 tractors on 
Soviet farms as compared with a bare 
75,000 in the previous year... . 

Industry as a whole has recovered re- 
markably from the slump of last year. 
Coal output, which had fallen as low as 
158,000 tons daily, has recently averaged 
approximately 200,000 tons. . . . Other 
basic industries, such as cement, oil, 





USSIA RAISING STANDARD—Here is 

a nation of 163,000,000 people. 
Until recently their standard of living 
was only slightly above that of the 


American Indian. Suddenly they have 
turned to utilize their immense re- 
sources to raise that standard.— 
Former Senator Smith Brookhart. 











chemicals, and railway equipment, show 
an average increase of approximately 40 
percent above the low points reached last 
year... 

One of the most striking changes to 
be observed in Russia this summer is 
the vast increase in consumers’ goods 
which are on display in the stores. While 
it is true that the prices of these articles 
are for the most part exorbitant, the 
fact that they can be bought at any price 
is a distinct gain. . . . 

Granting that the outside world may 
never exactly know the suffering that 
Russia has undergone during the past 
twelve months, there is every reason to 
believe that the worst is over. Living 
standards may continue to be lower than 
those prevailing in the more advanced 
countries for some years, but it would be 
difficult to convince any Communist that 
they will remain so indefinitely. All of 
the major problems still remain, but in 
diminished degree. There is still a great 
scarcity of consumers’ goods, and the 
quality of Soviet manufacture is fre- 
quently poor. Bureaucracy is unneces- 
sarily wasteful of Soviet energy. Offices 
in particular are greatly overstaffed. La- 
bor efficiency is low. . . . Millions of 
peasant youths must still be taught the 
discipline and precision that must ac- 
company a machine civilization. . . . 

Serious as these problems are, Soviet 
leaders are to be pardoned if they look 
back on the past year with considerable 
satisfaction. In addition to the steady 
development of industry, striking suc- 
cesses have been achieved in the field of 
international politics. The Soviet Union 
has avoided an open break with Japan. 
It has concluded treaties or non-aggres- 
sion pacts with most of the principal 
countries of Europe, with the exception 
of Germany. It has gracefully escaped 
from Britain’s economic blockade; and 
of all the countries at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, Russia alone emerged 
with concrete achievements. And finally, 
but by far the most important, has been 
the apparent solution of the difficult 
agricultural problem. It is not impossi- 
ble, therefore, as many Russians sug- 
gest, that 1933 will go down in Soviet 
history as having even more lasting sig- 
nificance than 1917—Maxwell S. 
Stewart in The New Republic for Oc- 
tober 11, 1933. 
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vide More Meeting 
Credit in Geneva 
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Who Decides What You Want? 


- ... Subjection to commercial- 
ized advertisers is a fact of Ameri- 
ican life. How is one to shield him- 
self from the arts of advertisers? 


Learn to prepare your own budget. 
Listen to suggestions from every 
quarter. Then sit down alone or in 
the family circle. Figure out what 
you will have to spend. Make a list 
of the things you need, listing each 
item in the order of its utility. Then 
make up your own mind. Be critical 
of those who come shouting advice 
to you to purchase their wares. 
They are out to feather their own 
nests—not yours. .... 


O ONE seems to care particularly 
N about the interests of an impor- 
tant group in our economic order; 
that is, the consumer. Except for the 
producers and their interest in continued 
consumption, the consumer is left pretty 
much to his own destiny. He continues 
to consume in much the same manner as 
the voter continues to vote, knowing 
little or nothing of what he is consum- 
ing, reasons for, or benefits of. It might 
be well to do something in our educa- 
tional scheme for him. 

In a strictly economic sense, consump- 
tion is the satisfaction of human wants 
and desires. In a practical and everyday 
sense, it means to the household: food, 


Educating the Consumer 
George R. Staley 

- + . What man 
who reads this 
knows Positively 
whether the pur- 
chase of ethyl gas 
for the particular 


the next disinfect- 
ant agent who in- 
trudes upon his 
philosophic reflec- 
tions? 


If more of us 


clothing, shelter, recreation, schooling, 
health, savings, investments, insurance, 
church, fuel, operation of the home, and 
various other goods as may be needed 
according to the income and makeup of 
the family. 

In all parts of the country, thru our 
secondary schools, our colleges, and uni- 
versities, much is being done for the pro- 
ducer. Courses in production are offered 
in order to improve the technic of the 
producer in producing more of the things 
which consumers are dramatically told 
they need. 

Our educational system not only 
spends much time, energy, money, and 
thought on the best methods of produc- 
tion, but spends an even greater amount 
of its efforts on the distribution of this 
finished product, the consumer’s goods. 
From all sides the consumer is attacked 
by sales arguments of why he should 
buy. These are not mild little suggestions 
to buy but are highly concentrated, well- 
planned, and cleverly executed lines of 
attack. The schools teach these various 
methods by which the consumer may 
first be made to nibble at the bait, or 
have his interest aroused. Then he is al- 
lowed to swallow the bait, or if this fails, 
it is shoved down his throat, which of 
course is nothing more than getting the 
signature on the wellknown dotted line. 
Our salesmen are more fortunate than 
fishermen in that the same consumer may 
be caught over and over again. 

The consumer is continually sur- 
rounded by such armed forces as the 
radio, newspapers, personal salesmen, 
direct mail, and the like, with sales cam- 
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paigns which leave him in such a condi- 
tion that there is little else for him to do 


except surrender. Should the 
sumer be left ‘iia 


at the hands 
of these 
forces which 
are forever 


will ¢ 
to re 
land s 


trying to pass Dry Mrs. Moody Near 

something on J soins'22—“ollapseasShe 

to him which nies 

oftentimes he 

should not 

have or does additional features will 

not need? [1] Cosmetics all 
This con- the statute. [2] Mechaih 


tinual scien- 
tific line of 
ballyhoo has 
surely and 
steadily 
strangled 
the helpless 
consumer 
into submis- 
sion. Our 
athletes, ac- 


curative purposes would 
vertising of foods, drugs, 
hibited. [4] Definitely 
be required. [5] A ¢ 
dangerous to health uy 
prescribed in its labeling 
terated. [6] The prom 
standards for foods, wh 
force of law, would be almrize 
tion of added poisons in ffs wor 
[8] The operation of facies wu 
would be authorized wha@prote 
health could not be otlise | 
effective methods for timontrc 
tors, and and advertising of drug qBucts 
others of [10] More severe pend wor 
respected 4y--. 
prominence 
are indorsing and misrepresenting manyfMles | 
utterly impractical and hopeless kindsfird b 
of articles and remedies. Is there noth-@iona 


ing that can be done about such adver-fity. ! 


tising as “cigars cured my indigestion’? Mhict 


car he operates is 
an economy or 
an extravagance P 
What school su- 
perintendent 
knows positively 
whether he is sav- 
ing or wasting the 
taxpayers’ money 
when he buys 
“No-Smell-O” of 


had been trained 
by shop courses 
to read drawings, 
diagrams, and 
blue prints, to 
understand trade 
terms and use 
them with that 
facility which 
gains for us a 
modicum of re- 


spect from trades- 
men, to turn @ 
piece of furniture 
upside down and 
determine for our- 
selves what sort 
of joints and 
braces are dis- 
closed, to select a 
tool which shall 
really be appro- 
priate for the job 
we are about to 
undertake, to fix 
things with the 
materials suited 
to the purpose 
[what miracles 
many of us seem 


to expect of ad- 
hesive tape!]; if 
we had had some 
opportunity to 
discover apti- 
tudes, to develop 
tastes, and to 
gratify hobbies 
which involve in- 
dustrial products 
and the materials 
used in industrial 
processes, unques- 
tionably we would 
be better buyers, 
because of being 
better judges and 
better users. 


N. Y. State Education, p. 90, Oct. 1933. 





That sounds like a highly absurd state- 
ment, yet how many equally absurd slo- 
gans and testimonials greet our eye 
daily and are swallowed as the truth’ 
The consumer deserves and would i 
time welcome some protection agains 
such unreasonable and unethical meth 
ods of the socalled modern scientifiq 
methods of selling. What defensive sys 
tem can be built up by society to protec 
its consumers from this powerful and 


clever force? 
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Consumption is not carried on in 4 ther 
manner most desirable and efficient tipod 
the consumer. Many of the practises arr « 
wasteful, foolish, and in some instanceggast 
harmful. To a large extent waste in ougpn | 
economic system is due to an unman art 
aged consumption in which there is little le y 
enjoyment derived as well as a misu ae of 
of productive goods. This is largely ane 
due to the lack of knowledge of the D th 
consumer and partly to the economs ch 
system of which he is a part. Thigvho 
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Mecha! devices intended for 
woulda included. [3] False ad- 


practises are 
being uncov- 


drugs,q™ cosmetics would be pro- sl 
ritely {Hrmative labeling would ered by c 
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labeliniould be classed as adul- 
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n of facies under federal permit The con- 
sumer should 
not only be 
informed as 
quality 
and price of 
certain arti- 
y manyfeles thru some system of tested stand- 
; kindsird brands but also could be given addi- 
e noth-Mional aid in the matter of “wise” spend- 
_ adver-™me. A consumer may buy certain articles 
astion” hich are of the quality represented and 
d state(Mt a fair price, but which represent a 
urd slo-fMertain type of waste. This need not nec- 
ur eyesmssarily apply to food, clothing, and ma- 
> truth’Merial goods of that nature, but may also 
ould infipply to some forms of education. I 
againsi™mink of the dissatisfied correspondence 
al methgthool customer who has been attracted 
scientifiqy the “get rich quick,” “big money” 
sive sysqmppeals of some such schools. The cus- 
o proteciimer has been sold a course he is not 
rful andfualified for, either because of his lack 
f previous education or because of 
on in amther circumstances. The sale of the 
ficient tyeods to the customer who is not fitted 
ctises at@pt or who has no need for them is a 
instancegpaste of the consumer’s income. A per- 
ste in oujgen who continually spends the greater 
1 unmangit of his income for his own immedi- 
re is littl@f'e personal satisfaction and enjoyment 
a misusg Of little value to a community. The 
js largell¥ ney he spends does give employment 
ve of thi those engaged in the manufacture of 
economil ch articles. However, the consumer 
art. Thig¥ho spends with producers of perma- 


zed wh@mprotection of the public 

be otlMvise effected. [9] More 
s for timontrol of false labeling 
f drug ucts would be provided. 
re pend would be prescribed. to 
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and govern- 
mental agen- 
cies every 


nent goods, spends it on things which 
build up and improve the community 
rather than on things which only give 
temporary satisfaction. The spend-thrift 
is a menace to society even tho you will 
hear it said that profuse spending is 
good for business. 

I do not wish to convey the idea that 
we should not spend, because consumer 
spending is essential to our prosperity. 
I am very much in accord with the new 
program of thrift in which wise spend- 
ing, rather than hoarding, is emphasized. 
Spending and saving must be wisely 
planned in order to secure the most for 
the individual and society. 

The consumer should welcome some 
type of educational program which would 
present him with a better understanding 
of what constitutes wise spending. He 
should welcome a coat of armor which 
would protect him from presentday ma- 
chine gun selling practises. Why cannot 
some means be provided so that buying 
technic can be extended to inform and 
aid consumers? When we teach the pro- 
ducer how to produce more scientifically 
and the consumer how to increase his 
income, we are only half doing the job 
unless we teach the consumer how to 
spend his income wisely and _intelli- 
gently. The following are a few hints 


which might help rescue the consumer: 

[1] General economic principles of buying 
taught in secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

[2] Teach the broader principles of thrift, 
which includes wise use of money. 

[3] Increased laboratory tests of household 
products by schools and private organizations 
with the findings made public. 






















100,000,000 Guinea Pigs 


- «+. The Federal Food and Drugs 
Act prohibits false labeling of drugs 
shipped across state lines; but if no 
claims are made on the label, if the 
ingredients are not stated on the label, 
the Act does not apply. The Act does 
prohibit the addition of poisonous sub- 
stances to foods. Yet even with foods 
the public must he the guinea pig, since 
the manufacturer is not required to 
prove that the substances he adds are 
safe for human consumption; his cus- 
tomers by dying or by becoming ill in 
large numbers—and in such a way that 
the illness can be directly traced to the 
foodstuff involved and to no other cause 
—must first prove that it is harmful be- 
fore any action will be considered under 


Let’s Fire Amos ’n’ Andy 
Irving S. Ross 


- . + The school 
must provide un- 
biased  informa- 
tion for consum- 
ers. A study of the 
Pure Food Laws 
should be funda- 
mental. The score 
of books about 
these laws could 


study of the prod- 
ucts now on the 
markets could be 
inaugurated. The 
reports of the 
American Medical 
Society and the 
pamphlets and 
handbooks of 


Consumer’s Re- 

















be made into an 
outside reading 
list. The group 
should then be 
placed on _ the 
mailing list of the 
Department of 
Agriculture so as 
to receive current 
information. A 
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search would be 
of inestimable aid. 
Supplement this 
with individual 
reports of buying 
experience and 
with reviews of 
current advertise- 
ments. 





[4] Government extension of research and 
testing methods to include more household 
products. 

[5] Standards worked out for consumer 
with products labeled to aid him in making 
selections. 


Some such program of education for the 
consumer would not only be an aid to him 
but would also be welcomed and serve as a pro- 
tection to the honest and sincere producers. It 
would bring about an entirely new type of sell- 
ing procedure by producers. A producer could 
then talk straight from the shoulder regarding 
his goods, and address the mind of the buyer 
rather than his emotions. Unless some such 
procedure is adopted, the time will shortly come 
when the buyer will hesitate to accept 
any type of sales argument as being authentic. 


—Ray G. Price, Gary College, Gary, 
Indiana. 










By Arthur Kallett and F. i 
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and Drugs Act. If prohibition 
terfere with 






the Food ; 
of the poison will not in , 
the business of any large and pope 

n 
tial interest, the government may the 
take action. 

If the poison is such that it acts 
slowly and insidiously, perhaps over @ 
long period of years .-- then we poor 
test animals all our 
the end, the exper!- 




































consumers must be 
lives; and when, 1n 
s us a year or ten years sooner 


kill 
ment Ki » died, 00 


than otherwise we would hav 
conclusions can be drawn and a hun- 
dred million others are available for 
further tests.—Page 7. Used by per- 
mission of the Vanguard Press: 
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The Technic of Home Visiting 


HE DATA upon which this study is 

based were taken from case studies 

of one hundred and seventy pupils 
at McClymonds High School, Oakland, 
California. Home visiting began during 
the low eleventh year and continued for 
three semesters. The pupils were enroled 
in the following courses: commercial, 
general, college preparatory, automobile 
shop, electrical shop, cabinet making, 
pattern shop, Smith-Hughes machine 
shop, dressmaking, print shop, and mil- 
linery. 

Twenty-one different nationalities were 
represented, with homes located in prac- 
tically every part of the city. With the 
homes of the students widely scattered, 
it was necessary to arrange some sys- 
tematic method of visiting to minimize 
the element of travel as much as pos- 
sible. A map of the city was divided 
into five sections—north, south, east, 
west, and center. It was then indicated 
on the map the section in which each 
student lived. 


noi iis. js ulmaaatil 
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The technic of visiting required certain 
definite steps to be followed. One was to 
prepare the student for the visit and to 
try if possible to have him extend the 
invitation to the counselor. The main ob- 
jective in view was to establish a friendly 
and cooperative spirit between the coun- 
selor and the home, and it seemed desir- 
able for the student himself to be en- 
thusiastic over the visit. 

A brief interview between the counselor 
and student was arranged by the coun- 
selor’s calling the pupil into his office. An 
informal friendly visit took place. Vari- 
ous questions were asked about grades 
and about subjects enjoyed the most. 
Finally the conditions of the home were 
talked about. The counselor then ex- 
pressed a desire to become acquainted 
with the student’s parents, and an invita- 
tion was usually extended to him. The 
counselor suggested a time that would 
seem to be satisfactory to the home and 
asked the student to ascertain if the date 
and time would meet with the parents’ 





School Counseling 


approval. Two or three similar appoint- 
ments were made with other students liv- 
ing in the same neighborhood, and plans 
were then arranged for the visits. 

For a visit to be successful, there must 
be something in common between the 
parents and the visitor. If not, the inter- 
view will have a tendency to drag and 
become monotonous. Something should 
be found in which the student excels— 
his grades, conduct, attendance, punc- 
tuality, athletic competition, club mem- 
bership, cooperation, or attitude. 
There is something that every stu- 
dent does well and every parent is glad 
to hear it from a teacher. Every detail 
of the student’s program must be known. 
The scholarship cards and student’s rec- 
ords should be carried to the home to aid 
in answering any questions the parents 
may ask. Have in mind any weaknesses 
of the pupil. Ask for the parents’ assist- 
ance in correcting them, for it is an op- 
portune time to inform them just where 
their child is not up to standard. When 





An informal visit of this type cements the friendship between the home and the school 
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Thru friendly contacts between home and school, parents come to see the school as “the child’s larger home” 





such criticism is presented in this man- 
| ner, very few parents feel any resent- 
ment, 

| A plan that has been found success- 
ful in establishing pleasant relations 
| with foreign-born parents, is to learn 
something about their country and, if 
possible, the town they lived in Only a 
word is necessary and a friendly feeling 
is established. Be natural—it is not es- 
sential that an exaggerated example of 
| dignity be set by the visitor. Stress the 
fact that the school is interested in that 
particular child and then ask for the 
parents’ suggestions. Don’t overstay! 
As you leave, extend an invitation to 
visit the school. 

__ There are many important items that 
_ have been noticed during the visit that 
| the counselor will want to include in his 
record. Write them down before going to 
the next home or some important fact 


| may be omitted. A special card to facili- 


| tate this may be carried along. It should 
include first impressions, type of home, 
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location, furnishings, hobbies of student, 
radio or musical instruments, books, 
magazines, attitude of parents, number 
of brothers and sisters, and the family 
economic conditions. 

Many handicaps appear that make a 
visiting program difficult at times. Oc- 
casionally parents are met who are not 
too friendly and show little cooperation 
or interest in the visitor or their own 
child. Altho embarassment may be felt, 
the visit is justified, for such an attitude 
is certain to have had some influence 
upon the student. 

It is difficult to contact some homes 
due to their location or the fact that the 
parents work unusual hours. It has been 
necessary to make appointments for 
Saturdays and in some cases Sundays in 
order to find the parents at home. 

The evaluation of these visits will be 
made by means of the case study method. 
Such an analysis of individual cases will 
necessarily be subjective in character. 
There has not yet been developed any 


statistical means whereby we can measure 
those intangibles that contribute to the 
forming of a better understanding be- 
tween individuals and those factors that 
play an important part in the molding of 
a child’s character. Points in the evalua- 
tion which should be especially noted 
are: 


[1] Conditions under which the pupil spends 
his leisure time. 

[2] Economic conditions of the home affect- 
ing school activities. 

[3] Relations between the child and his 
parents. 

[4] Evidences of any handicapping factors in 
relation to health, school work, conduct, social 
adjustments. 

[5] Causes of any noted maladjustments in 
the child’s relations with the school. 

[6] General character of the home, its loca- 
tion, furnishings, and cultural influences. 


Elwood V. Hess, teacher, McCly- 
monds High School, Oakland, California. 
[In the next article, Mr. Hess will discuss 
“Home Visiting: Some Results.”’] 
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b ivene FU OF 

THE UPPER 

YANGTZE is 

the title of 

the latest 

v4 Newbery 

medal book 

“; and the name of 

* a Chinese boy so 

real,solikable and interest- 

ing that he slips naturally 

into our circle of friends 
among book characters. 

Young Fu is thirteen 
when the story opens. His 
widowed mother “for 
weeks had wept over the idea 
of leaving the farm land where 
she had spent her life. But 
tilling the ground offered in 
these troubled times a secure 
living to no man. And then, when the future 
seemed darkest, the Head of the Village told 
her of an opening for an apprentice with one 
Tang, a coppersmith of Chungking, and, at her 
request, letters had been exchanged and her 
son accepted. A life in Chungking was not 
what she would have chosen for either of them, 
but, as it was, she had not dared to refuse.” 
Her meager possessions were ‘‘a feeble barrier 
between themselves and hunger.” 

For boys and girls who like adventure 
stories, Young Fu is an absorbing tale. 
In the great city of Chungking, “built 
high above the waters of the Yangtze 
that swept about its feet,” Young Fu’s 
experiences with soldiers, beggars, ban- 
dits, foreigners, gamblers, flood, sick- 
ness, carry the reader from one interest- 
ing incident to another. But of equal or 
greater interest to adult readers, and per- 
haps to young people also, is the develop- 
ment of Young Fu during the five years 
the story spans. In these adolescent 
years, a youth who has opportunity, re- 
sponsibility, and wise handling, some- 
times seems to grow up over night. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, the author 
of Young Fu, writes: 

For years before I went to China I worked 
with adolescents. I find no other age which is, 
at one and the same time, so interesting, so 
altogether lovable, and yet, with all, so pathetic 
and deserving of adult sympathy. While in 
China, I worked with early adolescents in 
Chungking, with the older ones in Shanghai, 
and with the medium, highschool girls, in Nan- 
king. I found that except for superficial differ- 
ences, they were very like the teen-age boys 
and girls in my own city of Baltimore. One 
thing, however, I discovered the average young 
person in China possessed, which was to be 
found rather in the exceptional adolescent at 
home, and that was a poise and a steadiness of 
soul with which to meet life’s difficulties. This 
is, no doubt, due to the many centuries of back- 
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The John Newbery Prize Book 


ground in suffering and striving to endure. 
If there is one thing I hope to have the aver- 
age youth who reads Young Fu find in the 
book, it is, first of all, that quality. 


Mrs. Lewis was born in Baltimore 
and attended the public schools of that 
city, Tome Institute, the Maryland In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, and the Biblical 
Seminary of New York. As a young 
woman she worked in various fields— 
architectural designs for doll houses, 
railroad statistics, institutional work in 
a Slavic settlement, and religious edu- 
cation in a church center. In 1917 Mrs. 
Lewis went to China, spending her days 
in the office of the Mission Board and 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 


evenings in religious education classes, in 
Shanghai. The next year she spent in 
Chungking, the scene of Young Fu. Later 
she taught in the Nanking Boys Acad- 
emy, where she married John A. Lewis, 
principal of the Academy. 

From the first, she felt at home in 
China. Asked if she knew a boy in China 
who gave her the idea for Young Fu, 
Mrs. Lewis replied: 

Young Fu was not one individual but 
rather a composite portrait of the boys I saw 
in the streets of Chungking and of apprentices 
almost anywhere in the Middle Kingdom. In 
them I found ambition, ingenuity, courage, and 
poise—all of which are national characteristics 
and these I tried to work into Young Fu, how 
successfully, of course, remains for the reader 
to say. 

I found in these boys and in their elders of 
all classes a remarkable sense of humor, a rever- 
ence for learning, and an appreciation of the 
beautiful. These traits were so much a part of 
the people who thronged the narrow streets 


of Chungking, Nanking, and Fee Chow, that 
when the time came to write of them it was the 











natural and inevitable result that J] try to 
delineate these racial qualities. 

I did not write Young Fu while I was in 
China. Indeed, I did no writing for publication 
of any sort until six or seven years ago. I have 
one son who is at present eleven and a half 
years old. When he was about five and | 
learned that the doctors would not permit me 
to return to China to live, I felt that | must 
begin to jot down some of my impressions of 
the Orient that he might have them when he 
was older. This really started my writing. | was 
encouraged by the editor-in-chief of the John 
C. Winston Company, whom I knew person- 
ally, to work these impressions into short stories 
for juveniles. That was the beginning, Since 
then I have written a great many short stories 
but only the one book. 


Much of the charm of this prize book 
is in the simple, inviting style. Part 
of the holding power of the story is that 
the rapidly changing conditions in pres- 
entday China are set forth. Against the 
background of a civilization thousands 
of years old, Young Fu, the lad, and 
Tang, the master, meet the ideas of a 
modern day with a sanity of spirit and 
“steadiness of soul” which are good to 
see. The format of the book is well taken 
care of in beautiful typography, and the 
selection of Kurt Wiese as illustrator, 
was a happy one. Kurt Wiese knows 
China. His forty-six illustrations, four in 
colors, add to the humor, reality, and in- 
terest of the story. The tail-piece of the 
book is the illustration shown at the be- 
ginning of this article. It is Young Fu, 
after he had found great happiness with 
Tang, holding aloft the Chinese charac- 
ters which spell “success.” Surely, a 
prophecy for the book! 

John Newbery, a London bookseller, 
was the first publisher of books for chil- 

dren. A list of the 
} twelve Newbery 
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The Depression and the Classroom Teacher 


uRING the past three years 
[) in which the crisis in 

education has become 
thoroly alarming, the public has 
been given ample opportunity to 
understand the point of view 
of nearly everyone concerned. 
Thru every enlightened social 
agency we have been warned of 
the tragedy threatening Amer- 
ican children. From the citizens’ 
leagues we have heard the case 
of the overburdened taxpayers; 
from superintendents we have 
learned of the problems con- 
fronting administrators; in 
painful object-lessons we have 
seen the distress of underpaid or 
unemployed teachers. Few, how- 
ever, have spoken forth in be- 
half of another vitally concerned 
group: the classroom teachers 
who still retain their positions 
and are regularly paid a living 
wage. They are, you will say, so 
fortunate that they need no sym- 
pathy, and on the whole, you 
are right; but the fact remains 
that their professional life is so 
altered that they do need under- 
standing. The purpose of this article, 
then, is to direct attention to changed 
classroom conditions, of which many 
administrators and most laymen are only 
partly aware. It is, frankly, a rather per- 
sonal account of changes in a single 
high school which has weathered the de- 
pression remarkably well. 

Undoubtedly the most radical and at 
the same time most prevalent alteration 
in the classroom teacher’s situation is 
found in the enormously increased daily 
pupil load. This is the result of giving 
the teachers more classes per day and 
of crowding more pupils into each class 
and homeroom. In 1925 a teacher with 
a heavy extra-curriculum assignment 
taught four classes averaging about 
twenty-five pupils and supervised a 
homeroom consisting of about the same 
number. Today, with approximately the 
same extra-curriculum duties, she has 
five classes averaging about thirty-four 
students and supervises a homeroom of 
at least thirty-five. In other words, each 
day she meets approximately eighty 
more children than she did eight years 
480. This increased pupil load is fre- 
quently referred to as increased class 
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HE TEACHER WHO is not overworked, whose classrooms are not 
crowded, can give special attention to each pupil. 


size and justified by citations of various 
experiments in which the feasibility of 
large classes has been proved. Erroneous 
conclusions as to what can reasonably 
be expected of a teacher inevitably re- 
sult from such careless use of terms and 
analogies, for the fact that an experi- 
menter working under ideal conditions 
can teach one class of fifty as well 
as two classes of twenty-five is no 
proof that an average teacher strug- 
gling against innumerable handicaps can 
teach five classes of thirty-four as well 
as she could four classes of twenty-five. 

This change in pupil load becomes 
appallingly significant when it is con- 
sidered in detail. It means, first of all, 
adjustment to the unalterable physical 
conditions of the schoolroom. Since most 
rooms in use today were designed to 
accommodate about twenty-five pupils, 
the teacher must devise a way to put 
perhaps thirty-six chairs where twenty- 
five belong. She must somehow provide 
light, fresh air, blackboard space, and 
elbow room for those ten or twelve stu- 
dents the architect did not consider. 
The problem of aisles may loom as large 
in the life of an English teacher as the 


problem of correct grammar. 

Eventually the instructor 
must revise her classroom meth- 
ods and technics, since the old 
ones will no longer be effective. 
She must devise more rapid and 
efficient testing programs and 
mass methods of analyzing diffi- 
culties, suggesting remedies, and 
recording progress. Particularly 
if she is an English teacher, it 
is imperative that she deal with 
the greatly increased paper load 
in some manner that is just to 
herself as well as the children. 
Finally, the teacher must strive 
to create those revealing per- 
sonal contacts with students 
that come about naturally 
among members of a_ small 
group. Without doubt, this 
forced revision will be bene: 
ficial in many respects. Inferior 
methods will be discarded and 
superior ones instituted in their 
stead. Teaching will become 
thoroly systematized and effi- 
cient. But it will also become 
impersonal and standardized. 

In addition to this change in 
the size of classes, there is also a change 
in the personnel. Before 1929 the gradual 
democratization of the American high 
school was effectively lowering the scho- 
lastic standards of the secondary schools; 
in 1933 it has practically completed its 
work. A new appreciation of the fierce- 
ness of the competition to be met in adult 
life and a realization of the futility of 
seeking commercial employment have 
operated to keep in school many subnor- 
mal boys and girls who in better times 
would have left school to go to work as 
truck drivers, maids, section hands, or 
waitresses. As such they might have 
taken their place in society happily and 
usefully; as students in the average high 
school they are misfits physically, men- 
tally, and socially. That there should and 
eventually will be a place in the system 
of public education for people of this 
type is probably true, but at this time 
they constitute a serious problem to the 
busy teacher who has little time to tutor 
handicapped individuals. 

Yet, unless she gives them a great deal 
of special assistance, they cannot satis- 
factorily complete the work and must 
be failed. Right there another difficulty 
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presents itself, for the teacher has been 
made well aware that every failure costs 
the school money, that the board of edu- 
cation is hard-pressed for funds with 
which to pay her salary, and that conse- 
quently every failure is an invitation to 
a decrease in her own pay. It takes very 
little pressure from the superintendent to 
make a teacher see the logic involved and 
very little rationalizing to justify her 
decision to pass this one because he has 
worked hard and that one because he 
will not go to college anyway. This lower- 
ing of standards, however, usually re- 
sults in a general decline in classroom 
morale and the feeling of dissatisfaction 
that accompanies half-done work. 
Another serious deterrent to effective 
teaching today is the lack of materials 
and equipment. Altho competent instruc- 
tors might handle these large pupil loads 
adequately if other conditions were ideal, 
it is practically impossible for them to do 
so when teaching supplies are limited. 
At the present time in many high schools, 
there are only about half enough text- 
books and most of those are either the 
badly scarred survivors of much hard 
use or are outofdate as to subjectmatter. 
Mimeographed material, which is in- 
valuable both because of the time and 
energy saved and the results produced, 
is difficult to obtain, since the depleted 
secretarial force has little time to cut 
stencils. Even mimeographed tests must 
be short and capable of use by several 
teachers. Drill pads and current maga- 
zines are not available because school- 


boards cannot buy such perishable mate- 
rials, and financially depressed children 
cannot be asked to purchase them indi- 
vidually. Neither can they be required 
to use pen and ink in class, for a demand 
for a fountain pen may cause panic in 
family finances, and ink, less securely 
confined, threatens disaster. As for such 
niceties of instruction as wall-maps and 
unabridged dictionaries—many an Eng- 
lish room is graced by a solitary map of 
the ancient world and a dictionary of 
the collegiate variety! 

The shortage of secretarial and clerical 
services has not only made impossible 
the relief of the classroom teacher con- 
fronted by a huge pupil load, but it has 
also positively increased her tasks. While 
every additional member of homeroom 
and classes has swelled the burden of the 
old duties of keeping attendance, com- 
piling reports, and recording grades, in- 
numerable new jobs of that sort have 
been added. Cards to be filed in the 
principal’s office formerly were alphabet- 
ized by a secretary; now that is done by 
the homeroom teacher. Telephone calls 
to the homes of absentees used to be 
made by a clerk; they too have become 
the responsibility of the homeroom 
teacher. Registrations for various sub- 
jects used to be counted in the office; 
now they too are tabulated by the home- 
room adviser. Altho individually these 
and the other changes are slight, collec- 
tively they loom large. Some of the tasks 
may, of course, be passed on to respon- 
sible students, but to utilize pupil time 


to any helpful extent in this type of work 
IS an Imposition. Whenever these jobs 
are done by a pupil or a Classroom 
teacher, they divert time and energy 
more productive endeavors, 

These, then, are some of the difficulties 
confronting the teacher today. Deplore 
the changed conditions as we may, there 
is little doubt that they were necessary 
and on the whole represent the id 
judicious solution of grave problems. But 
necessary and judicious as they are, their 
effects are detrimental to the child, the 
teacher, and the school system. Altho 
thru increased effort and improved tech. 
nic, the capable teacher may be able to 
compensate for some of the disadvan- 
tages, as long as present conditions pre- 
vail many of them will be insurmount- 
able. This fact should be considered in 
the evaluation of the success of the 
teacher and the  school.—Kathleen 
Brady, English teacher, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

[Take this article to the editor of your 
local paper, suggesting that he publish it 
and, along with it, an editorial calling 
attention to the reduced service which 
boys and girls are getting and which is 
inescapable in high schools where the 
pupil load is heavy. John M. Thomas, 
president of Rutgers, points out that 
while one city has increased its school 
classes to thirty-five each, thus making 
it possible to dispense with several teach- 
ers, the pupils as a result obtain only one 
minute of the teacher’s time in any par- 
ticular class. | a ee 


from 


Rural Education 


F THE rural life problem is ever to be 
if solved, it must be solved largely by 
the teachers colleges. There has been 
no contribution in recent years to rural 
life equal to that which the graduates of 
these institutions have carried back to 
the communities from which they came. 
In recent years for the first time we 
have in the teachers college an institu- 
tion giving college training to citizens of 
the country and for the country. The 
graduates of the teachers colleges more 
than the graduates of any other type of 
institution turn to the country. Rural 
life for the first time in American history 
is enriched by an ever-increasing number 
of college-bred citizens as permanent co- 
laborers in rural progress. 

It is a historic fact that country high 
schools never had a chance to develop 
any sort of efficient teacher, curriculum, 
financing, or instruction until the teach- 
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ers colleges grew up a new breed of in- 
telligent manhood demanding such a 
product and until the teachers colleges 
also produced such an educationally- 
minded product in their graduates who 
taught in these secondary schools in the 
country. The country people then for the 
first time thru the teachers colleges were 
enabled to build their own type of high 
school. 

The improved intelligence of the 
graduates of teachers colleges in the 
country schools has enabled the Smith- 
Hughes and Smith-Lever workers to or- 
ganize 4-H clubs in the schools, to ar- 
range for parent-teacher meetings for 
the improvement of home life, to distrib- 
ute—thru these enormously improved 
country schools—technical and scien- 
tific knowledge of agriculture to the 
masses of farmers and their children, 
which never was done and never could 


have been done unless these teachers- 
college graduates had been placed in the 
country schools. 

Higher education has nothing to boast 
of in this regard. It has too often not 
directed its educational efforts toward 
the understanding and the improvement 
of country life. Most of us went to col- 
lege to get away from the country. The 
teachers colleges have not robbed the 
country of its youth of genius, but have 
re-directed them to the country. For 
once, rural America has had the gospel 
of its own life preached unto it. 

One shudders at the memory of the 
drabness of rural life or the contempla- 
tion of its future peasant farmer and his 
hopelessness without this country peo 
ple’s college——Bruce R. Payne, prest 
dent, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, in The ys 
ginia Teacher, September 1933. 
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The Faculty and Home Visiting 


[5] Don’t complain; give facts about condi- 
tions and show effect on schools and children. 
[6] Meet the individual situation in each home. 


children most effectively should 
make this contact [visiting the 
homes] in order to be able to understand 
what to do for the child and in addition 
to this, the contact is worthwhile to 
make more sure that the child will be 
allowed to continue in a well-organized, 
well-equipped, and well-taught school. 
Teachers who claim that they cannot 
yjsit homes because of unusually heavy 
teaching loads or crowded classrooms are 
in that very act making it impossible to 
decrease the teaching load and secure 
better working conditions. As long as the 
public does not know what is happening, 
it will continue to carry on under present 
conditions. It will take sacrifice on the 
part of the teachers but they must do it 
for the sake of public education.—G. B. 
Phillips in The North Carolina Teacher. 
Mr. Phillips’ suggestions about what 
to do in visiting a home: 


Ta TEACHER who would serve her 


[1] Visit with sympathy and understanding. 
[2] Talk of school work in language laymen 
can understand. [3] Talk about schools with a 
background of facts on state and local issues. 
[4] Use tact and adjust yourself to the parent 
visited. Never talk down to the parents; they 
pay your salary; the schools belong to them. 


Individual planning for home visiting 
can be reinforced by group planning in 
faculty discussions. Visits by teachers to 
homes of school children may range all 
the way in effect from per. inctory calls 
to vital experiences in the lives of both 
teacher and parent. Whether the school 
visits are futile or rich and vital depends 
largely on two factors: first, what the 
teacher is in his own life and character; 
second, the care with which such visits 
are planned. Here are a few questions 
that suggest lines of thought. 


Which homes should be visited first? What 
are the best hours for home calls? What prep- 
aration can be made for a particular call? How 
can the relationships between parent and 
teacher be kept on the plane of mutual co- 
operation and friendliness? How can the em- 
phasis be placed on the importance of the 
child’s character thru appreciation for his fine 
traits? What sort of record should be made of 
calls to guide teachers in further visits to the 
home? What points can the teacher find to 
praise in the life of the home, bearing in mind 
that appreciation is the most powerful form 
of teaching and helps to fix attention on the 
vital values? What can be done thru school 
faculty meetings to prepare for home visiting? 


By discussion of purposes and methods? By 
actual dramatization of home visits? How shall 
the teacher deal with the parent who does not 
speak English? With parents in such poor cir- 
cumstances that they feel ashamed of their 
situation? With parents who have so much 
that they feel above other people and fail to give 
their children such experiences in home life as 
to establish responsibility and character? How 
can the parent and teacher working together 
help a child to understand the significance of 
his home, the importance of his school? How 
can they join hands to fix his attitudes on right 
ideals, purposes, and happiness? How can they 
capitalize his instinctive desire for selfim- 
provement? A mutual understanding and co- 
operation between parents and teachers leads 
to better attitudes on the part of the child and 
also lightens the strain on the teacher. 


“The Technic of Home Visiting,” 
pages 260-1, in this issue, is the second 
in a series on home visiting as an aid in 
school counseling. See the November 
JouRNAL, page 231, for the first article. 

Nancy Kimball, second grade teacher, 
Van Houten, New Mexico, writes: 

The October JouRNAL was especially well- 
organized and we found it most interesting at 
our monthly teachers meeting. The articles on 
the interpretation of education were good. 
Each month our teachers study the articles in 
THE JouRNAL, and our faculty meetings are 
helping our school system. I wish to give due 
credit to the Association Journat for this. 


The Graduation Program for 1934 


1934 will afford a most important 

and needed opportunity to inter- 
pret the schools to their patrons in terms 
of the conditions which young people 
face at this time. The plan of vitalized 
commencements, sponsored by THE 
JourNaL for several years, has spread 
steadily thruout the country. It has car- 
tied the idea that these programs should 
be dynamic, that they should deal with 
Vital current issues of life in ways that 
will directly affect the lives of both stu- 
dents and parents. 

Many schools will wish to have their 
gtaduation programs in 1934 deal with 
the problem of the relationship of the 
community to the graduates of the 
school. Millions of highschool graduates 
are unemployed. What are they to do? 
This is a problem of first concern to the 


| ‘HE COMMENCEMENT SEASON for 


_ Community, 


Programs might well consist of two 
Parts. First, the presentation of a survey 
of what graduates of the school for the 
past four or five years are doing. This 
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would be presented by students who 
would have conducted the survey under 
the direction of teachers in connection 
with their regular classwork. The second 
part might consist of three- or four-min- 
ute addresses by several prominent citi- 
zens who would be expected to make sug- 
gestions and to answer such questions as: 
Can the community provide employment 
for its graduates? Should a community 
council be organized to discuss and find 
a solution? Should the community pro- 
vide facilities for postgraduate work for 
graduates not finding employment? 


One of three courses is open to every 
community: first, to provide employment 
to highschool graduates who are not en- 
tering institutions of higher learning; 
second, to provide postgraduate work or 
junior college education to those who 
cannot afford to attend college away 
from home or to pay tuition; third, to 
turn the graduates adrift and swell the 
tide of nomadic youth now roaming the 
country because society has made no 


other provision for them. Which is the 
answer in your community? 

The attention of the entire community 
is centered upon the school during the 
graduation season. Is this not the most 
opportune time of the year to discuss this 
vital problem? 

Another possibility not to be over- 
looked in connection with the graduation 
program for 1934 is the opportunity for 
interpreting the school to the community. 

In view of the importance of the grad- 
uation program in 1934 for presenting 
vital issues such as the two briefly men- 
tioned here, a special packet for vitalized 
commencements has been prepared. It 
provides summaries of many of the best 
programs presented by schools in 1933 
and furnishes a wealth of content mate- 
rial. If you wish one of these pack- 
ets, send 50c—to cover the cost—to the 
Division of Publications, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Make plans 
early. <> <> <> <> 
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Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
The Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, February 23- 
March 1, 1934. 


The Program 
Friday, February 23 


All day—Allied departments and organ- 
izations 


Saturday, February 24 


All day—Allied departments and or- 
ganizations 

All day—Registration 

12:00 noon—Opening of exhibits 


Sunday, February 25 
4:00 p Mm—Opening vesper service 
Monday, February 26 
9:30 amM—General Session: Education 
for the New America 
2:00 p M—First meeting of General Sub- 
ject Committees 
6:30 p M—Popular - priced banquet of 
the Department of Superintendence 


Tuesday, February 27 
9:30 A M—General Session: Some Na- 
tional Problems in Education 
2:00 p M—Second meeting of General 
Subject Committees 
8:30 p m—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 


Wednesday, February 28 


9:30 a M—General Session: Public Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare 

2:00 p Mm—General Session: A Compre- 
hensive Program of Public Educa- 
tion 

6:00 p M—College dinners 

8:30 p M—General Session of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 


Thursday, March 1 


General Sessions: Addresses by chairmen 
of General Subject Committees 
9:30amM—The Administration of 
Teacher Training 
A Comprehensive Program of Public 
Education 
Financing Public Education 
Education for the New America 
2:00 p Mm—Public Education and Public 
Welfare 
A National Outlook on Education 
Interpreting the Schools to the Public 
A Magna Charta of Education for 
1934 


You Will Want to Go to Cleveland 


Places to Go and Things to 
See in Cleveland 


The new Union Terminal, an amazing 
underground city in itself. 

The Terminal Tower, touching the clouds 
708 feet above street level. 

Convention headquarters in America’s 
most serviceable public auditorium, 
and one of the country’s largest, with 
sixteen meeting halls under one roof. 

The exposition hall in the public audito- 
rium, providing ample floor space and 
every convenience and service required 
for exhibit purposes. 

Cleveland’s modern school system, with 
over 150 school buildings, represent- 
ing a valuation of $54,000,000, an en- 
rolment of approximately 160,000 
pupils, and a staff of about 4800 
teachers. The first free public school 
west of the Allegheny mountains was 
established in Cleveland in 1800. 

The famous group plan on the Mall, in- 
cluding the new city hall, Cuyahoga 
county court house, public auditorium, 
federal building, board of education 
building, and public library. 

The home of the board of education, 
completed late in 1931, a splendid 
unit in the great Mall plan for group- 
ing public buildings. 

The new Cleveland public library build- 
ing, part of the Mall group. 

University Circle, center of educational, 
religious, business, and social life. 


Mather Memorial, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Western Reserve University, one of 
Ohio’s oldest institutions of learning 
Case School of Applied Science, a tech- 

nical school of the first rank. 

The new Lakeside Hospital Group, a 
thirty-million-dollar project. ) 
Playhouse Square, with its group of mag- 
nificent theaters seating more than 15.. 

000 people. 

Palatial Severance Music Hall, the new 
$2,500,000 home of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Cleveland’s huge airport, 1000 acres of 
hangars and landing field. 

The new Fine Arts Garden, facing the 
classic Museum of Art. 

The Garfield Memorial in Lake View 
Cemetery, erected by citizens to the 
memory of the martyred president, 
James A. Garfield. 

The fascinating studios and broadcast- 
ing stations of WTAM, WHK, WJAY, 
and WGAR. 

The huge new lakefront Stadium for ath- 
letic events, with seats for 80,000 per- 
sons. 

The harbor, with miles of public piers 
and warehouses. Cleveland welcomes 
its visitors by water thru a gateway of 
which it may well be proud. 

Ample downtown hotels within easy 
walking distance of the Public Audi- 
torium. For sleeping room reserva- 
tions, address the Secretary of the 
Housing Committee, A. H. Skean, 
1604 Terminal Tower Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Our Association at Work 


Cooperation with Lay Organizations 


quarters of the National Educa- 

tion Association. A three-fold 
attack upon the emergency in education 
is in full swing: First, continuing studies 
of the current situation in education are 
underway. ‘This is the fact-gathering 
phase of the program. 

Second, various agencies of the Asso- 
ciation are making use of these facts as 
the basis of the recovery program for 
education. 

Third, the Association is disseminat- 
ing these facts thruout the nation in 
order to inform the profession and to 
call for activity on the part of laymen 
to safeguard the schools. 

One of the most valuable services of 
the latter type rendered by the NEA is 
the cooperation with leading national 
lay organizations. An illustration of this 
type of service, chosen from scores of 
others, is a letter recently sent to a num- 
ber of national organizations by Presi- 
dent Jessie Gray of the National Educa- 
tion Association. These included leading 
business, civic, farm, labor, women’s, and 
church groups. 

Here is the letter as it went to the 
Commander of the American Legion. 


A crion is the watchword at the head- 


Dear Sir: The educational situation in many 
communities is desperate. Unless powerful 
forces operate at once to arouse the public to 
definite action, many children will, during the 
next year, suffer losses which can never be re- 
stored. Already, more than 2,000,000 children 
are affected by the curtailment of educational 


opportunity. The number may be doubled this 
winter unless decisive action is taken. 

May we not count upon the American Legion 
thruout all its various branches, units, and 
organs to wage a militant, continuing cam- 
paign in defense of the educational oppor- 
tunities and privileges which have been built 
thru the cooperation and sacrifice of genera- 
tions of the American people? 

The following attacks on the schools are 
particularly serious: 

[1] Effort is being made to put highschool 
education on a tuition basis; it has succeeded 
in some places. Young people whose parents 
cannot pay tuition are thus forced out of 
school. 

[2] School terms have been shortened; city 
schools averaged one month less school last 
year than they normally have; rural schools 
were cut still more. 

[3] Vital school services are being elimi- 
nated; health and physical education, super- 
vision, and kindergartens are being abandoned 
or greatly reduced in effectiveness. 

[4] Salaries of teachers have been drastically 
reduced or unpaid; more than half the teach- 
ers of some states will not receive as much as 
$400 for their services this year. This amount 
is only about one-half of that which the NRA 
says industry should pay unskilled labor. The 
total amount of unpaid teachers’ salaries is 
now in excess of $40,000,000. 

[5] The size of school classes is being in- 
creased beyond all possibility of effective teach- 
ing; enrolments from fifty to sixty children 
per room in the elementary schools are not un- 
common. 

[6] Employment of additional teachers has 
practically ceased; there were 15,000 fewer 
teachers in 1933 than in 1932. It is estimated 
that there are now 160,000 unemployed 
teachers. 

[7] Schools lack the necessary books and 
supplies; a state superintendent reports that 


| NOVEMBER issue of The Journal carried an eight-page 

feature entitled “Working Together.” These pages de- 
scribed in a general way the services of the Association. In lim- 
ited space it was not possible to go into detail with reference 
to any of the projects discussed. It is, therefore, the plan of 
The Journal to describe more fully, from time to time, some of 
the major services of the Association. For the most part, these 
services will be illustrated by current activities. 

Now, as never before, the services of the National Education 
Association are needed. Now, as never before, the Asso- 
ciation is equipped to meet the demands placed upon it. The 
need, however, is far greater than the resources. A completely 
united and militant profession must be the goal of teachers. 

re your fellow teachers working with you in this great coop- 
erative enterprise? Why not encourage a friend to enrol today? 
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The work of lay organizations 
is essential to the preservation 
of American educational ideals. 
Thru the NEA, teachers secure 
the cooperation of leading 
national organizations. 


there are rural schools in his state without even 
one textbook. 

Some of the finest provisions of the NRA 
have made a serious situation in the schools 
still more critical. The abolition of child labor 
has thrown a heavy additional load on the 
schools in many communities. It will be diffi- 
cult in some schools to care for this sudden in- 
crease in students. The American right of every 
child to a fair start in life is threatened. 

The National Education Association is mak- 
ing an energetic fight to protect the rights of 
childhood and to maintain the ideal of free 
and universal education in the nation. Can the 
National Education Association furnish lit- 
erature, speakers, magazine articles, or other 
helps which would aid you in calling the atten- 
tion of your membership to the present critical 
situation in education? 

Helpful action which your organization may 
take immediately might include: 

[1] Resolutions by conventions, or by local 
and state groups. Let these resolutions be sent 
to governors, members of state legislatures, and 
Congress. 

[2] Special conferences to discuss conditions 
and plans to protect the schools. 

[3] Strong resistance in local communities 
to the efforts of the enemies of education to 
mask false economies under the guise of tax 
reduction. 

[4] Publication of carefully prepared arti- 
cles in the periodicals of your organization. 

[5] Special provision for discussion of edu- 
cation on convention programs by outstand- 
ing leaders. 

[6] Take steps to commit to a reasonable 
educational program every citizen who seeks 
public office. 

[7] Active participation in the observance 
of American Education Week, November 6-12. 

I am sure you share with us the conviction 
that there can be no permanent recovery and 
security in America without safeguarding the 
rights of youth. 

The inclosed mimeographed pages illustrate 
the help which many organizations are already 
giving to the cause of education. Your or- 
ganization has also been helpful. Let us now 
unite our efforts on a nationwide scale. 


Many of the national organizations 
receiving the suggestions in Miss Gray’s 
letter will use them in formulating their 
own programs and will transmit them 
to their state and local units. Thus, 
there will radiate thruout the nation this 
call to the support of education. Coming 
from these influential organizations it will 
be highly valuable—Lyle W. Ashby. 
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The Rural-School Situation 


ORE THAN a million rural-school 
M children in the United States 

are this year being denied their 
rightful educational opportunities. This 
fact is revealed in a recent report sum- 
marizing the educational conditions pre- 
vailing in rural districts at the beginning 
of the school year 1933-34. The study 
was made by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence. The 
data were secured by a postcard inquiry- 
form mailed to all county superintend- 
ents, October 5, 1933. 

In the near future the Commission 
will issue a more complete report cover- 
ing the entire school situation, urban 
and rural, in greater detail. 

The preliminary report, of the rural 
situation, which has been released pre- 
sents facts on three important matters. 

First, the number of schools 


Educational Ideals of Kiwanis International 


HE Kiwanis /nternational Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for the 
United States sends out in its offi- 
cial bulletin a plea for the maintenance 
of adequate educational facilities. It is 
encouraging to see this increasing activ- 
ity in behalf of education on the part of 
lay groups. Material sent out by the 
Kiwanis Committee, of which Alexander 
Wiley of Chippewa, Wisconsin, is chair- 
man, follows: 


Objects of Kiwanis International 
—To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life. 

To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relationships. 

To promote the adoption and the ap- 
plication of higher social, business, and 
professional standards. 

To develop, by precept and example, 
a more intelligent, aggressive, and serv- 
iceable citizenship. 

To provide thru Kiwanis clubs, a prac- 
tical means to form enduring friendships, 
to render altruistic service, and to build 
better communities. 

To cooperate in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism, and goodwill. 
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which failed to open in the fall of 
1933 due to lack of funds—Fifty 
counties reported one or more closed 
schools, making a total of 1387 schools 
actually reported closed with an esti- 
mated total of 2016. The estimated num- 
ber of children affected by these closed 
schools is 110,800. 

Second, short school terms—Five 
thousand two hundred and seventy-eight 
schools were reported in which there will 
be terms of less than six months. It is 
estimated from the returns that there 
will be more than 18,000 such schools 
with a total of 914,500 children affected. 
One hundred and fifty schools were re- 
ported as not being able to run as long 
as three months. It is estimated that 
there are 715 such schools with a total 
of 35,750 children affected. 

To summarize, the rural children who 
are this year being entirely denied edu- 
cational opportunities or suffering seri- 


Objectives—[1] Service to under- 
privileged children. 

[2] Intelligent, aggressive, and serv- 
iceable citizenship. 

[3] Friendly understanding among all 
citizens, rural and urban. 

[4] Vocational guidance. 

[5] Boys and girls work. 

Special objectives — [1] Mainte- 
nance of adequate educational facilities, 
especially those making for character 
development. 

[2] Businesslike methods in adminis- 
tering government, with special applica- 
tion to local government. 

To the Kiwanis clubs of the 
United States: 

In these days when everything seems 
to be in flux, we pause for a moment to 
tink of our responsibilities under the 
objective: maintenance of adequate edu- 
cational facilities. The block of marble 
is a potential “Thinker” by Rodin. So 
our children are carved out into blocks, 
fit or unfit, for the Temple of Life. Right 
education given by the parents and 
teachers constitutes the sculptor of our 
youth. 


The greatest “educational facility” in our 
public institutions is the teacher. Buildings and 
equipment are necessary factors, but in our 
schools they rate about 10 percent, the teacher 
90 percent. Therefore, the quality of the teach- 
ing personnel is the great requisite. 
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ously reduced school terms may be listed 
as follows: i iis 
No schools at all.......... 


110.800 chil 
Less than three months an 


reer 35,750 chi 
Rate RehAneey des 35,750 child 
Less than six months school 914,500 children 
Total’ 


+ ++++++ 1,025,300 childre 
* 2nd item included in 3rd; hence not in total, 


Third, from the data received in 
this survey it is estimated that 209... 
573 teachers will be paid less tha, 
$750.—This means that one teacher in 
every four will receive a wage lower than 
the minimum fixed in the blanket code 
of the National Recovery Act for un- 
skilled labor. It is also estimated that 
84,036 teachers will receive less than 
$450 this year. 

The results of this study have been 
sent by the Association to leading press 
associations, to 458 city dailies, to 1200 
rural weeklies, and to 57 Washington 
correspondents of publications located 
in all sections of the country. 


“Public instruction should be the chief ob- 
ject of government.”—Napoleon. 

“The fate of empires depends upon the edu- 
cation of youth.”—Aristotle. 

Education is taking on a larger meaning. It 
includes inculcating in the growing mind an 
appreciation of the beautiful in nature, in 
books, in art, in music, in friendly living. It 
means demonstrating to the child the worth- 
whileness of clean thought, clean conduct, 
cheerfulness, courage, honesty, industry, loy- 
alty, faith. It includes less and less grasping 
after mere facts and transitory human know/- 
edge, and more and more disciplining of feel- 
ings, restraining of passions, and instilling oi 
morality, true and worthy motives, and re- 
ligious ideals. 

“Teach the art of living well,” said Seneca. 
That’s the nub of the whole matter. “Love. 
laughter, and work is the mintage of wis- 
dom,” says Hubbard. 

I would have the teacher a radiant person 
above all else. One who inspires and gives the 
child the idea that life is worth the living; 
that there is no end to growth; that human 
life is an expanding or contracting process, 
depending on the way one takes it. ; 

Education must result in useful activity tor 
the benefit of society and self. Teacher, yours 
is the greatest job on earth, teaching the youns 
how to grow. 

Education must be earned by the student, 
it’s true, but the responsibility of direction 's 
the teacher’s. She inspires by supplying a noble 
ideal—a picture of life full of beauty, cour- 
age, hope—not a thing drab and complacent. 

As Kiwanians, we stand for the maintenance 
of the greatest educational facility of all— 
the teacher. We have indicated the yardstick 
of that “facility.” 
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Comedy or Tragedy? 


HIS IS an interesting time to live. It presents us with a challenge to keep our balance and poise. The 
man who cannot face and accept change in these disturbing times is unhappy. We must assume the 
attitudes of the pioneer to live successfully. It requires courage, faith, and hope to be a good pioneer. 

‘Here is the picture. Shall we call it a comedy or is it a tragedy WHEN 










Schools close and $7000-a-mile roads are built alongside them? 
Hospitals close and thousands need medical aid? 
University deans are paid $1920 per year and pool hall inspectors in the same state receive 


$2400 plus expenses? 






| Libraries close and $11,000 fences are built around golf courses? | 
_ Churches close and saloons open? 
Heads of families are unemployed and married women whose husbands have support- 





ing incomes hold jobs? 





Small home owners lose homes because of unpaid the “big boy” successfully dodges due to polit- 
and ‘ : 
taxes ical pull and legal aid? 









Children go hungry and 


farmers are poor because there is a surplus? 





Heads of families are fired for joining the union and the employer displays the Blue Eagle? 












College graduates walk the streets and old men, financially independent, refuse to re- 


sign P 









Some have nothing and 5 percent have 90 percent of the wealth? 


The economic system fails and capitalists 
changed P 


insist the system shouldn’t be 









The public school is the poor child’s only hope and there is open opposition to free public educa- 
tionP 







Children are robbed of homes because of poverty and poodles take place of children in many luxuri- 
ous homesP 





The public needs reliable facts and information and some newspapers are bought off P 


School teachers are paid $40 per month and the minimum for unskilled labor is $60 per 
monthP 







Dividends to life insurance policy holders are 







decreased and the salary of company presidents is increased P | 
All agree that child labor is a curse and large manufacturers must be compeled to abol- | 
ish itP 
Candidates who stand for law enforcement are nal gangsterism sweeps the country? 
defeated at the polls 













WHERE ARE WE HEADED? Are we putting first things first? Which God are we worshipping? 
What will be the outcome? What can be done about it? Is the battle hopeless? It is time for us to think 
straight. Too many people who pride themselves in being open-minded are empty-minded. The times demand 


strong minds, honest hearts, and courageous souls.—M. B. Keck, Social Science Department, Marshall High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Our Coming Convention in Washington 


Jessie GRAY 


President of the National Education Association 


\ X J ASHINGTON, the most beautiful 
city on the North American 
continent, has interpreted the 

dream of Pierre Charles L’Enfant. The 
growth of the nation’s capital is a classic 
illustration of patient planning for fu- 
ture generations. It is symbolic of .a 
prophet’s vision. What if all our great 
cities had been built that way—and our 
great institutions! The city centers in 
the capitol, from which wide streets ra- 
diate in all directions, extending welcome 
to the citizen visitor. The whole of Wash- 
ington is significantly symbolic and in- 
spiring. 

One and a third miles west of the cap- 
itol is the Washington Monument, rising 
555 feet into the blue. Nearly twice as 
high as the capitol, overtopping it and 
every other building, it suggests the up- 
rightness of our first great leader. 

Washington was planned as a city 
of uplifting inspiration! The heart throb 
of the nation is there. To it has been 
dedicated the dreams of many artists, 
sculptors, and architects. From the plans 

of Henry 

Bacon, rises 

the classic 

beauty of 
the Lincoln 

Memorial to 

the west of 

the Wash- 





ington monument. To see the giant fig- 
ure of the great soul who bore malice 
toward none, whose great contribution 
was toward the universal brotherhood 
of man, whose great example was that 
of strength to help weakness, is to be 
quickened into a desire to work with him 
that this nation shall not perish, but 
that, under God, it shall have a new 
birth. We need to visit Washington and 
these two memorials reverently. 

It was a fine sense of appreciation that 
planned a mirror pool to reflect the two 
honest, devoted exemplars of democracy, 
so that standing near the monument to 
the Father of our nation, we may be re- 
minded of its Savior; or, standing near 
the memorial dedicated to the Great Lib- 
erator, we should have occasion to think 
also of him who was “‘first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

We hope the teachers who come to 
Washington may cherish that experience 
in their hearts to let it speak in time of 
need and doubt. The shallow pools of our 
lives reflect the things of eternal signifi- 
cance. In a recent letter, one of our lead- 
ers expressed this idea in these words, 
“Fach of us can give but little in a life- 
time to the service of those ideals in 
which he believes. What little I am able 
to give, I give gladly.” 

Standing midway between these mon- 
uments one can see in the pool both re- 





flections at one time. At one end, Wash. 
ington’s virtues of dignity, devotion 
honesty, selflessness, friendliness, . 
serve, and refinement of word and 
action! A great giver of gifts. “The 
thought of our past year in me doth 
breed perpetual benediction.” At the 
other end, the rugged honesty and honor 
preparation for service, selflessness, i 
votion, friendliness; the virtues again 
made flesh to dwell among us. Another 
great giver of gifts to a nation! Both 
alike — both different — both righteous 
measures of democracy’s possibilities: 
both reflected in our capital. | 

Our seventy-second annual convention 
will be held in Washington June 30-July 
6, 1934. Shall we in preparation for this 
convention do some definite long-dis- 
tance planning for a new deal to educa- 
tion which shall build its own memorial 
in the enrichment of child and adult life? 
Shall we work shoulder to shoulder to 
realize our dreams of service and to re- 
cruit new torch bearers of education? 
Shall we bring something of triumph in 
overcoming foes that would snatch from 
children and adults their great charter 
of rights? Shall we reflect our best gifts 
of service in the pool of our completely 
organized profession? Shall we, too, 
build a city not made with hands, but 
eternally functioning in the more abun- 
dant life of better citizens? 





C. O. Buckingham Co., Inc. 








? I ‘HE POOLS that mirror the monuments to Washington and Lincoln in the nation’s capital remind us that the ideals of these two 
great leaders are reflected in the lives of the American people. 
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Home-School Leaflets 


The Oakland Home-School Leaflets 


oLLowING the plan of maintaining 

intimate contact between home and 

school, the public schools of Oak- 
land, California, for more than a year 
nave been sending into each home in the 
city, a small leaflet which goes along 
with the report cards six times a year. 
These simple leaflets containing a short, 
direct statement on a vital school topic, 
can be read at a glance by the parents. 
They are printed inexpensively on news- 
print paper in the printshop of Mc- 
Clymonds High School, Oakland. They 
are examples of fine educational inter- 
pretation both in the selection of ideas 
and in typographical presentation. The 
illustration on this page shows the form 
of the leaflets, which are printed as a 
3-by-5 inch folder. 

The home-school leaflet is a good way 
to continue thruout the entire year the 
contacts with the home which were made 
during American Education Week. The 
ideas expressed in the Oakland leaflets 
can be used by many communities 
thruout the nation. The National Edu- 
cation Association has also developed a 


Schools in Bad Times, This Year or 
Never, The Child or the Dollar, and In 
the Garden of Growing Children. Pub- 
lication of these leaflets in large quanti- 
ties makes it possible to sell them at low 
cost. Use the order blank below or write 
for sample copies to the Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In describing the Oakland leaflets, 
Superintendent Givens writes, “It has 
been our experience that whatever we 
send into the homes to be read must be 
short enough and inviting enough that 
parents will read it before they put it 
down, because once put down, it is sel- 
dom again taken up.” 

Page four remains the same on all 
leaflets, giving the names of the Oakland 
Board of Education and explaining to 
parents how the leaflet is printed. The 
first page of the leaflet is inscribed to 
“Dear Parents” and is signed by the 
Superintendent of Schools. The word 
content for page one of the successive 
leaflets is given below: 

September 28, 1932—In order to face 


tion of our children must meet no delay 
or curtailment. Our schools are giving 
to the children the best modern educa- 
tion at the least possible cost. 

October 28, 1932—The Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools are preparing girls and boys 
for useful, happy living by teaching, 
guiding, and inspiring them well while 
in school. 

December 14, 1932—The Oakland 
Board of Education has a double re- 
sponsibility: To provide the best educa- 
tion for the children of Oakland and to 
cooperate with all citizens in reducing 
taxes as much as possible. 

March 1, 1933—Commonsense de- 
mands that in bad times we give up the 
less important things. We must have 
good schools even in these times. 

April 26, 1933—All education is char- 
acter education. It therefore becomes 
our first duty as school people to help 
you as parents in developing fine char- 
acter in our girls and boys. 

September 27, 1933—The Oakland 
Board of Education has met the eco- 
nomic situation by reducing the cost of 





series of home-school leaflets: Good life’s problems successfully, the educa- the schools. 
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On the inside pages, two and three, of 
the Oakland home-school leaflets—one 
of which is reproduced below—the fol- 
lowing messages to parents are printed: 

September 28, 1932—|1]| We value 
our children above everything else in life. 

[2] We want them to have the best 
education. 

[3] The work of the Oakland Public 
Schools is recognized everywhere as 
ranking with the best in the nation. 

[4] The Board of Education is giving 
the best education to our children at the 
least possible cost. They have reduced 
school costs this year $730,000. This 
means a drop in your school district tax 
rate of more than 17 cents. 

October 28, 1932—[1| The Oakland 
Public Schools are preparing girls and 
boys for life. 

[2] The fundamental skills of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are vital in 
the lives of every person. 

|3]| Learning to think straight and to 
act straight does not leave any indi- 
vidual in later life. 

[4] Our health instruction gives good 
health habits, which make people more 
efficient and happy. 

[5] Children are taught to be good 
citizens in after-life by being good school 
citizens now. 


living. 


ee 


eee) a eo oe: 
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December 14, 1932—All citizens of 
Oakland will be interested in the follow- 
ing facts based on this year’s combined 
City of Oakland and Alameda County 
tax rate of $5.62. 

[1] Each tax dollar paid by the citi- 
zens of Oakland this year will be spent 
as follows: 


20.77¢ for the support of Alameda County 
35.65¢ for the support of the City of Oakland 
38.24¢ for the support of the Oakland Schools 
5.34¢ for the support of the Utility District 


[2] The budget reductions made dur- 
ing the last two years in revenues re- 
ceived from taxes are as follows: 


Percent Amounting to 


County of Alameda..... 4.36 $227,496 
City of Oakland........ 6.14 $330,352 
Oakland Schools ....... 13.40 $884,121 
Utinty District ........ 32.00 $560,183 


March 1, 1933—Good Schools in Bad 
Times 

[1] Our girls and boys need good 
schools at all times. 

[2] In this country, schools come next 
after food, clothing, and shelter. 

[3] Good schools safeguard and build 
up the health and character of our chil- 
dren. 

[4] Our public schools are owned and 


Se SS SS ee ee 


OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


The ideal of the Oakland Public Schools is to attain 
these objectives for each of Oakland’s children: 


[1] A healthy body and mind. 
[2|} A thoro education in the fundamentals. 


[3] Sufficient knowledge and skill to earn a good 


[4] Training for wholesome and happy home life. 
[5] Training for active, useful citizenship. 


[6] Thedevelopment of appreciations and interests 
which lead to a wise use of time. 


[7] A character that is trusted and admired. 
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operated by all the people to educate all 
of our children. 


[5] The duty of protecting our public 


schools for our children rests firmly upon 
all of us. 


April 26, 1933—Character Education 

All members of the Oakland Board 
of Education sincerely desire to help you 
develop worthy character in your child 
by: 

{1] Furnishing 
roundings. 


[2] Employing teachers of excellent char- 
acter. 

[3] Requiring each child to do his best work, 

[4] Fostering high ideals for daily living, 

[5] Inspiring good conduct. 

[6] Encouraging selfdirection. 

[7] Building up helpful attitudes. 


wholesome school sur. 


September 27, 1933—Oakland Public 


Schools Budget Appropriations 1930-31 
to 1933-34 





Year Amount Decrease 
9930-31 oka <.. $7 ,225,244.59 $ 
ct Es) ae 6,678,754.76 546,489.83 
Lo < ae 5,967,814.50 710,940.26 
9033-34 «ks cs 5,480,708.09 487,106.41 


Total decrease from 1930-31 to 
9033-34 .................. S230 


This decrease has been made largely 
thru salary reductions and postponement 
of the building of new schools. 


The plan 

of sending 
regular 
messages 
from school 
to home 

has been 
received 
with approval 


and enthusiasm 
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in thousands 
of communities 
thruout the 
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Master Builders of Our Profession 


N ASCENDING @ mountain peak, climbers 
] bind themselves together with a strong 

rope so that each may help the other in at- 
taining the common goal. In our task of pro- 
tecting childhood from the dangers which are 
threatening it, let us bind ourselves together 
_local, state, and national—and rise above all 
obstacles in our path and reach the summit of 
achievement with the satisfaction of knowing 
that children have been given their chance.— 
Clara G. Stewart in M ichigan Parent-Teacher. 


New Life Enlistments 


HE NUMBER of life members enroled in 
j National Education Association on 
November 1 was 5140. The following life 
members have been reported since the list 
was published in the November JOURNAL: 


Cauirornia—J. C. Lanter. 
o—R. F. Campbell. 
aie — Harry W. Mauntel. 
NDIANA—Sylvan A. Yager. ; 
Sasencmuentre-—Sieaey L. Cecil, Ellen Congdon 
Sweeney. alae 
New JersEy—Robert E. Williams. 
New York—Eleanor Wright. : 
Quio—Helen B. Griesmer, Robert C. Miller, Fore- 
man W. Slager. 
OxLaHoma—Ross H. Beall. 
Wisconsin—Carrie E. Morgan. 


Completed Enrolments 


i pe FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have maintained 
their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association for ten years or 
more. Many of these schools are also working 
on the problems of the profession thru 
regular faculty meetings for vitalized group 
study. The list includes schools which have 
reported since the list was published in the 
November JOURNAL. 


Fifteen Years 


Oxn10o—Columbus, Fulton Street; Kenton, Kenton 
Public Schools, East, Espy, Grantmar, High, 
North, West. 

Fourteen Years 


Maine—Castle Hill, Castle Hill Public Schools; 
Chapman, Chapman Public Schools; Lewiston, 
Dingley Normal Training; Mapleton, Mapleton 
Public Schools, High. 

Vircinta—Norfolk, Henry Clay. 

Wyominc—Cheyenne, Converse. 


Thirteen Years 


Catirornia—San Francisco, Madison; South Pasa- 
dena, Marengo. 

Cooravo—La Junta, La Junta Public Schools, Boys’ 
Club, Columbian, High, Junior High, La Junta 
Gardens, Lincoln, North La Junta, Park. 

ILLINOIS—Maywood, Lincoln. 

INDIANA—Hammond, Columbia, Edison, Kenwood, 
Riverside, Wallace, Woodrow Wilson. 

MassacnuseTts—S pringfield, Homer Street. 





DwaArD Haves, Decatur, Illinois, who succeeds 
Louis Johnson as national commander of 
the American Legion. 





Nevapa—Clark County, Las Vegas Elementary. 

NEw YorkK—Schenectady, Horace Mann. 

Ou10o—Bedford, Bedford Public Schools, Central, 
Ellenwood, Glendale, High, Interstate; Norwood, 
Allison Street, Sharpsburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Al/toona, Altoona Public Schools, 
Adams, Allegheny, Altoona High, Baker, Curtin, 
East End, Eldorado, Emerson, Endress, Fairview, 
Franklin, Garfield, Irving, Jefferson, D. S. Keith 
Junior High, Keystone, Lincoln, Logan, Lowell, 
Madison, McKinley, Miller, Noble, Penn, Pleasant 
Valley, Prospect Park, Roosevelt Junior High, Spe- 
cial Teachers and Supervisors, Stevens, Washing- 
ton, Webster, Wehnwood, Whittier, Wilson, Wright. 

Vircinia—Lynchburg, White Rock. 

Wyominc—Cheyenne, Central, Churchill, Gibson 
Clark. 

Twelve Years 

CALIFORNIA—San Francisco, Grattan, Kate Kennedy. 

CoNNECTICUT—Stamford, Wall Street. 

ILLiNois—East St. Louis, Rock Junior High. 

lowa—Burlington, Grimes. 

MICHIGAN—South Haven, South WHaven Public 
— Hartman, Indiana, Junior High, Senior 
Ligh. 

New YorKk—Lockport, DeWitt Clinton, Charlotte 
Cross, Hawley Street, Walnut Street, Williams 
Street. 

On10—Cincinnati, Pleasant Ridge; Wooster, Bowman 
Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Doylestown, Doylestown Public 
Schools, Grade, High. 

WIsconsin—Kenosha, Durkee. 


Eleven Years 

CoLtorapo—Rocky Ford, Rocky Ford Public Schools, 
High, Liberty, Lincoln, Washington. 

ILLINoIs—DeLand, Township High; Dundee, Dun- 
dee; Maywood, Irving; Pekin, Pekin Public 
Schools, Douglas, Franklin, Garfield, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington Junior 
High; Springfield, Converse Elementary. 

Iowa—Council Bluffs, Longfellow. 

MaINE—Caribou, High. 

MARYLAND—Galena, Elementary, High. 
MICHIGAN—St. Joseph, St. Joseph Public Schools, 
Garfield, High, Jefferson, Lincoln, Washington. 

Missouri—Kansas City, Milton Moore. 

New JERSEY—Hammonton, Magnolia. 

New Mexico—Roswell, Washington Avenue. 

New YorkK—Rome, Jay Street. 

On10—Cleveland, Mt. Auburn Training; Norwood, 
North Norwood; Wooster, Beall Avenue; Youngs- 
town, Harding. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berlin, Berlin Public Schools; Darby, 
Darby Public Schools, Ridge Avenue, Senior- 
Junior High, Supervisors and Special Teachers, 
Walnut Street; Upper Darby District, Cardington- 
Stonehurst. 

SoutH Dakota—Mitchell, Eugene Field, Longfellow. 

VirGINIA—L ynchburg, Garland-Rodes; Norfolk, James 
Monroe. 

WIsconsIN—Kenosha, Weiskopf. 

Wyominc—Casper, Park. 


Ten Years 

ArIzONA—Flagstaff, High. 

ARKANSAS—Fort Smith, Fort Smith Public Schools, 
Administration Building, Belle Grove, Belle Point, 
DuVal, Howard, Junior High, Lincoln, Mill Creek, 
Parker, Peabody, Albert Pike, Rogers, Senior High, 
South Fort Smith, Spradling, Trusty, Washington. 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Thatcher; Englewood, Haw- 
thorne. 

ConNeEcTICUT—Darien, Baker. 

DELAWARE—W ilmington, Public Number 22. 

IpAHo—Pocatello, Jefferson. 

ILLINoIsS—Belvidere, High; Dundee, Carpentersville; 
Maywood, Emerson; Mt. Sterling, Grade. 

Kansas—Cherryvale, Cherryvale Public Schools, Cen- 
tral, High, Lincoln, McKinley; Leavenworth, Lin- 
coln. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Brookline, Lawrence; Gloucester, 
Point Grammar; Waltham, Jonathan Bright. 

MICHIGAN—Adrian, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley; 
Grand Haven, Grand Haven Public Schools, Cen- 
tral, Ferry, Junior High, Senior High. 

New HampsuHire—Rochester, East Rochester. 

New JerRSEY—Fair Haven, Fisk Street, Willow 
Street; Middlesex County, Raritan Township, Stel- 
ton; Rutherford, Lincoln, Pierrepont, Sylvan; Sum- 
mit, Brayton, Junior High, Lincoln. 

New YorK—Oneida, Washington Avenue. 

Oun10—Berea, Central; Columbus, Fourth Street; 
Norwood, Norwood High, Williams Avenue; Tiffin, 
College Hill, Monroe Street, Tiffin Junior High; 
Youngstown, Jefferson. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Mahanoy Township, Mahanoy Town- 
ship Public Schools, Buck Mountain, Coles, Ellen- 
gowan, Lincoln, Mahanoy City Junior High, Ma- 
hanoy City Senior High, Maple Hill, Park Place, 
Robinsons, Suffolk, Washington, Wiggans, Yates- 
ville; Palmerton, Palmerton Public Schools, Dela- 
ware, Hazard, Franklin, Stephen S. Palmer Junior- 
Senior High, Special Teachers and Supervisors; 
Upper Darby District, Garrettford, Keystone. 

RHODE ISLAND — Jamestown, Jamestown Public 
Schools, Carr, Thomas H. Clarke. 

SoutH Caro_ina—Laurens, Watts Mills. 

UtaH—Salt Lake City, Washington. 

VirGcinia—L ynchburg, Miller Park. 

WyYoMING—Casper, Washington; Cheyenne, Corlett; 
Sheridan, Central, John S. Taylor. 


Builders of Our Profession 


bbs FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 
. their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association since the list 
was published in the November JOURNAL. 


Ten Years or More 
ae a list of schools which have maintained 
quae achievement for ten years or 
‘ . 
i see “Master Builders of Our Profes- 
n. 
Nine Year 
ARIZONA—Gilbert, “on 


Gilbert Public School 
A ublic Schools. 
RKANSAS—Texarkana, Texarkana Public Schools, 
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Central, College Hill, College Hill [Colored]. Fair- 
view, Junior High, Orr, Senior High, Washington 
High, Union. 

GrorGiA—A tlanta, Grant Park, Whitefoord. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville, I. N. Bloom. 

MAINE—Waterville, South Grammar. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Gloucester, Forbes; Plymouth, 
Hedge. 

MICHIGAN—A drian, Adrian Public Schools, Garfield, 
— Junior High, Lincoln, McKinley, Senior 

igh. 

MINNESOTA — Mankato, Franklin; Minneapolis, 
Grover Cleveland. 

Missouri—University City, Flynn Park. 

New JeRsEY—Fair Haven, Fair Haven Public Schools, 
Fisk Street, Knollwood, Willow Street; Montclair, 
Grove Street; New Brunswick, Washington. 


New York-—Lockport, Emmet Belknap. 

NortH Dakora—Minot, McKinley. 

On1o—Bellevue, Ellis, Junior High, Mckim, Pike; 
Columbus, Mt. Vernon; Dunbridge, Dunbridge; 
Lorain County, Clearview Rural High; Mansfield, 
Brinkerhoff; Middletown, Middletown Public 
Schools, Central, Garfield, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
North, Roosevelt Junior High, Senior High, Sher- 
man, South, Booker T. Washington, Young; Tiffin, 
Columbian High; Youngstown, Elm Street. 

OrEGON—Coos County, North Bend Public Schools, 
Central, High, Roosevelt, Westside. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A bington, Abington Public Schools, 
Highland, Junior High, McKinley, North Hills, 
Overlook, Park, Roslyn, Senior High, Glenside 
Weldon; Kane, Central, Clay Street, Sub-High, 
Welsh Street, West Side; Muhlenberg Township, 
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Muhlenberg Township Public Schools, Hyde Park 
Muhlenberg Township High, Rosedale, N. C 
Schaeffer, Temple; Slippery Rock, State Teachers 
College; Upper Darby District, Upper Darby Dis- 
trict Public Schools, Bywood, Cardington-Stone- 
hurst, Drexel Hill, Fernwood, Garrettford, High- 
land Park, Keystone, Primos, Stonehurst Hills, 
Upper Darby Senior High. 

SoutH Daxota—Nisland, Nisland Public Schools; 
Wilmot, High. 

TENNESSEE—S pringfield, Senior High. 

Utan—Murray City, Murray City Public Schools, 
Arlington, Bonnyview, High, Liberty. 

WASHINGTON—S pokane, Logan. 

WISCONSIN—New London, New London Public 


Schools. 
Eight Years 


Ar1zoNA—Clarkdale, Intermediate, Junior-Senior 
High. 

CALIFORNIA—AI/turas, Modoc Union High. 

CoLtorapo—Englewood, Lowell; Gilcrest, Consoli- 
dated. 

District oF CoLUMBIA—Washington, Randle High- 
lands-Orr. 

ILLINo1is—East St. Louis, Jefferson; Rockford, Ellis; 
Shabbona, Community High and Consolidated 
Grade Schools; Wheaton, Wheaton Public Schools, 
Community High, Holmes, Junior High, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier; Wood River, Wood River 
Public Schools, Lewis-Clark Junior High, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Woodrow Wilson, Wood River. 

Iowa—Sidney, Sidney Public Schools. 

KansAs—Paola, Paola High. 

KENTUCKY—Ashland, Bayless, Coles Junior High, 
Hager, Means, Senior High; Louisville, Hazelwood. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Springfield, Thomas M. Balliet; 
Winchester, George Washington. 

MIcHIGAN—Coldwater, Coldwater Public Schools, 
First Ward, Fourth Ward, Lincoln Junior High, 
Second Ward, Senior High, Third Ward; Monroe, 
Monroe Public Schools, Boyd, Christiancy, Junior- 
Senior High, Lincoln. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, Fuller. 

New Jersey—Bloomfield, Center Number 4; Bridge- 
—_ Irving Avenue; Carney’s Point, du Pont Num- 

er 1. 

New Mexico—Roswell, East Side. 

New York—Rome, Gansevoort; Rye, Union Free, 
District Number 3; Schenectady, Brandywine Ave- 
nue, 

On10o—Alexandria, St. Albans Township Public 
Schools; Ashtabula, Ashtabula High, Pacific; 
Cincinnati, School for Crippled Children; Colum- 
bus, Felton; Mansfield, Newman; Maumee, Mau- 
mee Public Schools, Fort Miami, High, Riverside, 
Union; Rittman, Rittman Public Schools, First 
Street, High, Primary; Youngstown, Bancroft. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Delaware County, Delaware County 
Public Schools, Aldan Pane og ‘Aston Township, 
Bethel Township, Chester Township, Clifton 
Heights Borough, Collingdale Borough, Colwyn 
Borough, Concord Township, Darby Township, 
East Lansdowne Borough, Eddystone Borough, 
Edgemont Township, Folcroft Borough, Glenolden 
Borough, Glen-nor High, Lower Chichester Town- 
ship, Marcus Hook Borough, Marple-Newtown 
Joint Elementary, Marple-Newtown Joint High, 
Marple Township, Media Borough, Middletown 
Township, Morton Borough, Nether Providence 
Township, Newtown Township, Norwood Borough, 
Parkside Borough, Prospect Park Borough, Ridley 
Park Borough, Ridley Township, Rutledge Borough, 
Sharon Hill Borough, Springfield Township, Swarth- 
more Borough, Thornbury Township, Tinicum 
Township, Trainer Borough, Upland Borough, 
Upper Chichester Township, Upper Providence 
Township, Yeadon Borough; Gettysburg, Gettys- 
burg Public Schools, High, High Street, Lincoln, 
Meade. 

SoutH DaKkota—Wakonda, Consolidated. 

UrTan—Salt Lake City, Lafayette, Oquirrh. 

Vircinta—Norfolk, Ocean View. 

Wisconsin—A shland, Ashland County Rural Normal; 
Madison, Emerson; Manitowoc, Cleveland, County 
Rural Normal, Garfield, Jefferson, Madison, Mce- 
Kinley, Roosevelt; Wauwatosa, Lincoln. 

Wyominc—Cheyenne, Johnson, Park Addition; 
Laramie, Parkview. 


Seven Years 

ARIZONA—Clemenceau, Clemenceau Public Schools: 
Holbrook, Holbrook Public Schools. 

CALIFoRNIA—Needles, Needles Public Schools. 

Georcia—A flanta, Lee Street, Frank L. Stanton, 
Sylvan Hills. 

ILLINOIsS—Belvidere, Logan, Washington. 

INDIANA—Hammond, Harding, Washington; Indian- 
apolis, Calvin Kendall; Seymour, Emerson, Lincoln, 
Riley, Washington. 

Iowa—Dubuque, Bryant; West Liberty, West Liberty 
Public Schools, Elementary, High. 

KANSAS—Hutchinson, Winans. 

KENTUCKY—A shland, Oakview, Wylie. 

MassacHusetts—Athol, Highland, Main Street; 
Medford, James; Stoneham, South. 


’ 
. 


MicHIGAN—Fremont, Fremont Public Schools. 

MississipPi—Brooklyn, Forrest County Agricultural 
High. 

New JeERsey—Brigantine, Brigantine; North Plain- 
field, Harrison; Vineland and Landis Township, 
North Vineland, Orchard Road, Park and East, 
Park and Second. 





H® THAT SEEKETH FINDETH—A wise 
old German, we have read, his 
name was Gotthold Lessing, once spoke 
a truth, if heeded well, would prove a 
mental blessing. He said: Should the 
Omniscient ask of two gifts he might 
proffer—the truth, or searching for the 
truth—of these two he might offer, 
which one indeed would I prefer? 
Then I, in my replying, would say: The 
truth alone is thine, but on thine aid 
relying, I surely choose the search for 
truth. ’Tis here one gains the pleasure 
—the joy—that comes from searching 
truth, and finding hidden treasure. 
{Cold facts as handed out to us, by 
friends, books, other teachers, on tariff, 
wars, religion, health, potatoes, four- 
legged creatures, may sometimes have 
some little worth. But there’s more 
satisfaction from _ studying, finding 
worthwhile truths by earnest mental 
action. And so quite often teachers err 
in grade school or in college, in simply 
teaching pupils facts and “cramming 
heads with knowledge.” ’Tis better to 
create desire, to find a truth and “mind 
it,” to help the learner search for truth, 
and then by seeking, find it.—Robert 
Clark, State Normal College, Dillon, 
Montana. 











New YorK—Brookhaven, School District Number 29; 
Lockport, John E. Pound; Rome, Thomas Street. 

Oun10—A shtabula, Chestnut Avenue, Columbus Junior 
High, State Road; Bellevue, Bellevue Public 
Schools, Ellis, Junior High, McKim, Pike, Senior 
High; Canton, Washington; Cincinnati, Chase; Co- 
lumbus, Champion Avenue Junior High; Goshen, 
Township Centralized; Hamilton County, Spring- 
dale; Mansfield, John Simpson Junior High; Piqua, 
Bennett Junior High, Spring Street, Staunton Street, 
Wilder Junior High; Ravenna, Ravenna Public 
Schools, Chestnut, High, Highland, West Main; 
Tiffin, Miami Street. 

OrEGON—Roseburg, Roseburg Public Schools, Ben- 
son, Fullerton, Junior High, Rose, Senior High. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Biglerville, Biglerville Public 
Schools. 

SoutH DaKkota—Doland, Doland Public Schools, 
Grammar, High. 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, Lincoln Park. 

Trexas—T exarkana, Grim. 

WIsconsIN—Shorewood, Milwaukee, Shorewood Pub- 
lic Schools, Atwater, High, Lake Bluff; Wauwatosa, 
Washington. 

WyYominc — Laramie, Fremont; Sheridan, Coffeen 
Avenue. 

Six Years 

CoLorapo—Canon City, Roosevelt Junior High. 

CoNnNeEcTICUT—Darien, Hindley. 

ILLINoIs—Belvidere, Belvidere Public Schools, High, 
Lincoln, Logan, Perry, Washington; Cicero, Mc- 
Kinley; Pekin, Community High; Rockford, Kish- 
waukee. 

INDIANA—I ndianapolis, Catherine Merril Number 25. 

MARYLAND—Westernport, Hammond Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Harwich, High; Stoneham, Charles 
J. Emerson; Worcester, Thorndyke Road. 

Missouri—Kansas City, J. C. Nichols; Maryville, 
Maryville Public Schools, Eugene Field, Wash- 
ington Junior-Senior High; Webster Groves, Lock- 
wood. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Monmouth Park. 

New JERSEY—Ridgewood, Union Street. 

New YorKk—Kenmore, Roosevelt; White Plains, 
Greenburgh Number 8. 








a ARE YOU DOING YOUR PART IN INTERPRETING EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC? 


Oxn10—Cleveland, West Junior High l : 
High; Lakewood, Madison; Pong tone Senior 
Schools, Bennett Junior High, Favorite Hill ee 
te High, md vane Special Te a 

1sors, r t 
Wilder Junior High, **” St2unton Streer 
—_ Lincoln. 
OUTH DAkoTta—Pierre, Pierre Publi 
bag eng ge mae Springfield Public School 
unior High, i i } , 
bere. ain Street, Senior High, Woodland 
ERMONT—Enosburg Falls, E : 
Schools, Grade, High” °PUT* Falls Public 
WyYoMING—Cheyenne, Senior High. 


" Five Years 

ALIFORNIA—San Francisco, Com 

CoLoraDo—Gunnison, Gunnison Publie Sockton. 
nison County High, Junior High, Pine St ed 

Groncia—Atlanta, Capitol View.’ _— 

LLINOIS—W oodhull, Woodhull i . 

ee a ee Thomas Ess aot, 15, 

scar C, McCullock; P p ondle 3) 
po SthOals: Hith, West. endleton, Pendleton Public 
owA—Waterloo (West Sidel, West : 

Sant Saves. Sieorean, Irving, aa 
oane Wallace Junior Hi : ey 
West High, Whittier, 12” V%*¢tloo Junior High 

Kansas—W ichita, College Hill, Waco. 

KENTUCKY—Ashland, Ashland Public Schools, Bay 
less, Coles Junior High. Condit, Hager Hatcher, 

eans, Oakview, Senior High, Speci 4 i 

Supervisors, Russell, Wylie, nm een 
-~ macenatharitage Willards. 

ASSACHUSETTS — Ipswich, ; 

Pierce; Whitman, Dyer. sane Malden, 
++ emma amen age Garfield. 

ISSISSIPPI— Yazoo City, Yazoo Cit i 

Grade, Junior High, Senior High. eu thant, 
ge ~ spelen Lincoln. 

EW HAMPSHIRE—VW hitefield, Grade an igh; Win. 

chester, Thayer High eon ae 

a ll +e Saybrook. 

EW EXICO—Albuquerque, North F : 
Roswell, North Hill. an Re 

New York—Johnson City, Harry L. Johnson; Lock- 
port, Lockport Public Schools, Emmet Belknap 
DeWitt Clinton, Charlotte Cross, Hawley Street, 
High, John E. Pound, Special Teachers and Super. 
visors, Walnut Street, Williams Street; Spring 
Valley, Lakeside. 

NortH Dakxota—Fargo, Jefferson, McKinley, Emer- 
son H. Smith. 

Oxu1o—Butler County, Collinsville; Champaign 
County, Jackson Township; Cincinnati, Fairview; 
East Palestine, East Palestine Public Schools, East 
North Avenue, High, Captain Taggart, Wood 
Street; Lake County, Roosevelt; South Euclid, 
Victory Park; Wooster, Walnut Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Mft. Lebanon, Mt. Lebanon Public 
Schools, Julia Ward Howe, Lincoln, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Mt. Lebanon Junior-Senior High, Washing- 
ton; Northampton, Northampton Public Schools, 
Central, Franklin, Junior High, Senior High, Wash- 
ington, George Wolf; Philadelphia, Shawmont. 

SouTH CAROLINA—Trenton, Trenton Public Schools. 

UtaH—Salt Lake City, Sumner. 

VERMONT—Bellows Falls, Wells Street. 


Four Years 


DeELawarE—Eastern New Castle County, Alfred I. 
du Pont. 

District oF CoLtumMBia—Washington, Polk. 

GeorGiA—A tlanta, Inman Park. 

ILLINOIS—S pringfield, Coverse High. 

INDIANA—Indianapolis, Thomas Jefferson Number 7, 
Public Number 53, Public Number 71, Washing: 
ton Number 55. 

Towa—Council Bluffs, Abraham Lincoln High; Des 
Moines, Brooks; Dubuque, Franklin, Irving, Lin- 
coln. 

Kansas—Holton, Holton Public Schools, Central, 
Colorado, High. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Lexington, Adams; North Andover, 
Union; Stoneham, Dean; Waltham, Thomas Hill. 
MicHiGAN—Lansing, Walter H. French Junior High. 

Missourt—W ebster Groves, Bristol, Goodall. 

MonTANA—Great Falls, S. D. Largent. 

NesrasKA—Grand Island, Lincoln. 

Nevapa—Clark County, Las Vegas Kindergarten, Las 
Vegas Manual Arts, North Las Vegas, Las Vegas 
West Side. ‘ 

New Hampsuire—Rochester, Allen, Gonic, Maple 
Street, School Street. 

New Jersey—Carney’s Point, Lafayette. . 

New YorK—Geneva, Cortland Street; Johnson City, 
Roberts Street; Lockport, Washington Hunt; ~~ 
onta, Chestnut Street; Valhalla, Valhalla Public 
Schools, Public Number 1, Public Number 2 

NortH DaKkota—Bismarck, Bismarck Public — 
William Moore, Richolt, Roosevelt, Senior — 
Wachter, Will Junior High; Fargo, Agassiz = 2 
Lincoln Platoon, Roosevelt Platoon, bg 
Wilson; Mayville, State Teachers College; ar 
River, Agricultural and Training. 
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, Fullerton, Longmead; Homer- 

O19 Clee wnshi Lake County, North Mad- 
ville, Lakewood, Lincoln; Middletown, McKinley 
sO High; Tiffin, Tiffin Public Schools, College 
Hill Columbian High, — Street, Monroe 
Saag Tiffin Junior High. : 
Street, Nobles ti neton, Cedar Road; Amiehtye, 

— Ward; Montgomery County, Upper — 
— hip Public Schools, Port Kennedy, Swede- 
Tome Pike County, Pike County Public Schools; 
a ‘+ Darby District, Upper Darby Junior High. 

ee Texarkana, —_ _ 

io «nta—Hopewell, DuPont. , 

Vieconsin—Kenosha, Edward Bain. 

Wyominc—Midwest, High. 

Three Years 

Arizons—Hayden, Hayden Public Schools, Grammar, 
High, Primary. : 

-ansas—Wickes, High. , 

am —Se —* Twin Peaks; South 
San Francisco, High. - — 

Fleming, Fleming _Public Schools. 
ocr Irving, Lincoln; Edwardsville, 
Senior High; Jerseyville, Grade; Ravinia, Ravinia. 

DIANA — Crawfordsville, Crawfordsville Public 

ooo Horace Mann, Mills, Senior High, Tuttle, 
Willson; Howe, Scott Consolidated High; India- 
napolis "Franklin Number 36; Seymour, Seymour 
Public Schools, Emerson, Junior High, Lincoln, 
Riley, Senior High, Special Teachers and Super- 
visors, Washington; Tell City, Franklin, Junior 
j n. 

on Bile. Bloomer; Dubuque, Jefferson 
Junior High; Ottumwa, Adams, Agassiz, Douglas, 
Fairview, Franklin, Garfield, Hedrick, Irving, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Orchard, Stuart. . 

Kansas—Arlington, Rural High; Hays, Lincoln, 

/ashington. . 
Perma sone WHY Ethan Stone High; South Port- 
d, Summer. 

Perot Howard Park Number 218; 
Hagerstown, South Potomac Junior High. 

MaSSACHUSETTS—A dams, Commercial Street; Ar- 
lington, Brackett; Medford, Cradock; North Attle- 
boro, Towne Street; Waltham, North Junior High; 
West Concord, Harvey Wheeler; Winchester, High- 

A... on Creek, Lakeview, Prairieview. 

MississippI—Yazoo City, Special Teachers and Super- 
i Ss. a. . 

seneoune—Kanone City, Westport Junior High; St. 
Louis, Hamilton. i 4 

Nevapa—White Pine County, White Pine County 
High. ; 

New JersEy—Bordentown, Public Number 1; High- 
land Park, Lafayette. s a i 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Lincoln Junior High, 
Third Ward, Washington Junior High. : 

New YorK—Geneseo, State Normal; Geneva, High 
Street; Monticello, High; New Paltz, State 
Normal. 

Ou1o—Akron, Kent; Lake County, Merrick Hutchin- 
son, Homer Kimball, Madison Avenue, Mentor 
Avenue, North Mentor; Van Wert, Ridge Town- 
ship; Wyoming, Hillcrest. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City, Jackson Junior High. 

PENNSYLVANIA——A mbridge, Fourth Ward, Harmony, 
Liberty, Anthony Wayne; Mt. Lebanon, Special 
 oage and Supervisors; Reading, Maple and 
otton. 

Vircinia—Norfolk, Villa Heights, Washington; 
Richmond, Helen Dickinson. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Mann. 

West Vircinta—Owings, Owings. 

Wisconsin—Beloit, Roosevelt Junior High; Mani- 
towoc, County Superintendent’s Office, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High. 

Wyominc—Cheyenne, Administration Building. 


Two Years 


ALABAMA—Jefferson County, Crestline Heights. 

Arizons—Eloy, Grammar; Marana, High. 

CaLirornta—A naheim, Lincoln; San Gabriel, Potrero 
Heights; Santa Barbara, Ellwood Union. 

Cotorano—Fort Collins, Lincoln; Sopris, Lincoln. 

Georcia—A tlanta, Morningside. 

IDaAHo—Hammett, Hammett. 


ILLINoIs—Itasca, Itasca; Peoria, Greeley; Robinson, 
selereen West Chicago, West Chicago Public 
Schools, Community High, Lincoln, Washington; 

I est Brooklyn, High. 

NN‘ Elwood, Osborn; Indianapolis, Public 

May 42, Public Number 61, Public Number 77. 
Lincol —. Cherokee Public Schools, Garfield, 

Mas oin Junior High, Webster, Wilson Senior High. 
SSACHUSETTS—Lexington, Franklin, Hancock. 


MICHICAN—Flint, McKinley Junior High and Elemen- 


MississipPi—Clarksdal 
: ‘ksdale, Clarksdale Public Schools, 
— High, Eliza Clark, Elizabeth G. Dorr Junior 
fi Oakhurst. 
OURI—Boonville . : ‘ 
one; women Elementary; Hannibal, Petti- 


ade; ; 
Bristol; St, Louis, — City, Border Star, 


MoNTANA—Lewistown, Garfield, Lincoln. 

NeBrRASKA—North Platte, Cleveland. 

New HAmpsHirE—Madison, High. 

New JeRsEY—Hopewell, Grammar; Maplewood, Jef- 
ferson; Salem, R. M. Acton. 

New York—Cambridge, Cambridge Union; Lan- 
caster, Colfax Heights; Larchmont, Murray Ave- 
nue; Mechanicville, Public Number 4; Rome, 
Barringer, DeWitt Clinton. 





On10—A shtabula, Bunker Hill; Cleveland, Walton; 
Dayton, Lincoln Junior High; Lake County, Madi- 
son Rural District, Mentor High, Mentor Special, 
Salida, South Madison; Norwood, Norwood Public 
Schools, Allison Street, North Norwood, Norwood 
High, Norwood View, Sharpsburg, Williams Ave- 
nue; Willoughby, Andrews School for Girls; 
Wooster, Pittsburgh Avenue. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A bington, Ardsley; Kane, Kane Pub- 
lic Schools, Central, Clay Street, High, Sub-High, 
Welsh Street, West High; Lansdale, Lansdale Pub- 
lic Schools, Broad Street, Green Street, Junior 
High, Senior High, York Avenue; Lansdowne, 
Lansdowne Public Schools; Tyrone, Tyrone Public 
Schools, Adams, Junior-Senior High, Logan, Wash- 
ington. 

VERMONT—Sheldon, High. 

VirGiIniA—Hopewell, ““B” Village, Patrick Copeland. 

West VirGIniA—Athens, Concord Elementary Train- 
ing; McDowell County, Big Creed District, Bald- 
win; Pineville, High; Slab Fork, Slab Fork. 

WISCONSIN—Manitowoc, Lincoln High; Wauwatosa, 
Hawthorne Junior High, Jefferson. 


Current Year 

ArIzONA—Phoenix, Balsz; Ray, Ray Public Schools, 
High, Lincoln, Washington. 

CALIFORNIA—A naheim, George Washington; Cam- 
bria, Coast Union High; Chico, College Elemen- 
tary; Chula Vista, Chula Vista Union; Cloverdale, 
High; Inglewood, William H. Kelso; Newport 
Beach, Newport Harbor Union High; Oakland, 
Burckhalter; Santa Ana, Logan; Susanville, Susan- 
ville Elementary Schools; Turlock, Tegner; Wal- 
nut Creek, Grammar. 

CoLorapo—Arriba, Arriba Public Schools, Grammar, 
High; Aurora, Community; Las Animas, Las 
Animas Public Schools, Bent County High, Colum- 
bian Elementary and Junior High, Frey, McClave 
Branch High. 

Connecticut—Darien, High, Holmes; Greenwich, 
Riverside. 

DeLAwarE—Hartley, Hartley Number 96. 

District oF CotumMBiA—Washington, Henry. 

FLoripaA—Wacissa, Wacissa Public Schools. 


GeorGia—Atlanta, Crew Street, J. L. Key, Pryor 
Street, Williams. 

ILLINOIs—Alton, Roosevelt Junior High; Liberty- 
ville, Township High; North Chicago, Central, 
Lindbergh, South; Peoria, Franklin, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow; Robinson, Lincoln; Silvis, Platoon; Spring- 
field, Lawrence. 

INDIANA—I ndianapolis, George Rogers Clark No. 1, 
Washington Irving, Public No. 87; Lizton, Lizton: 
Sullivan, Jr. High and Elementary; Tipton, Jr. High. 

lowa—Council Bluffs, Grenville M. Dodge; Dubuque, 
Marshall; Waterloo [East Side], Hawthorne. 

KaNsas—Garnett, Irving, Longfellow; Hutchinson, 
Allen; Peru, Peru Public Schools; Wichita, Finn 
Elementary, Longfellow, Willard. 

KentTucky—Louisville, Eastern Jr. High, Isaac 
Shelby. 

LouIsiaNA—New Orleans, McDonough Number 10. 

MAINE—Canton, High; Guilford, Junior-Senior High. 

MARYLAND—Solomons, Consolidated; Towson, Pine 
Grove. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Beverly, Centerville; Lynn, Parrott 
Street; New Bedford, Thomas R. Rodman; New- 
ton, Lincoln, Underwood; Newton Highlands, 
Emerson; North Hanover, Curtis; Plymouth, Mt. 
Pleasant, Sangus, Felton; Whitman, Gurney; Win- 
chester, Noonan; Worcester, Blithewood. 

MicHIGAN—Detroit, D. M. Ferry; Dowagiac, Dowa- 
giac Public Schools, Central, County Normal, 
Junior High, McKinley, Oak Street, Senior High. 

MINNEsSOoTA—St. Cloud, Garfield; St. Paul, Franklin. 

Missouri—Aurora, Aurora Public Schools, Franklin, 


High, Lowell; Boonville, High; Nevada, Nevada ‘ 


Public Schools, Benton, Blair, Bryan, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Junior-Senior High; Springfield, Pepper-~ 
dine; University City, Jackson Park, Pershing. 

NEBRASKA—Bancroft, Zion Lutheran; Falls City, 
Grandview Ward. 

Nevapa—Clark County, Las Vegas Public Schools, 
Elementary, High, Kindergarten, Manual Arts, 
North Las Vegas, West Side. 

New HAmpsHirE—Lebanon, Bank St.; New Durham, 
Plains; Swanzey, Factory; West Swanzey, Cutler. 

New JersEY—Bloomfield, Fairview; Franklin, Frank- 
lin Public Schools, Elementary, High; Glen Rock, 
Glen Rock Public Schools; Irvington, Augusta 
Street; Madison, Green Avenue; Paterson, State 
Normal; Tenafly, Browning. 

New YorK—Cornwall, High; Cottekill, Cottekill; 
Delanson, High; Glens Falls, Sanford Street; 
Hillburn, Union Free; Ilion, West Hill; Olean, 
Public Number 11; Port Jervis, Riverside; Rome, 
Fort Stanwix; Schenectady, Yates; Syracuse, Wiil- 
liam H. Taft; Troy, Haskell; Wellsville, Brooklyn, 
Martin Street, Washington. 

NortH Carotina—McDowell Co., North Cove High. 


On10o—A kron, Grace, Harris, Hotchkiss, King, Lawn- . 


dale, Schumacher; Butler County, Reily Central- 
ized; Champaign County, Wayne-Cable Schools; 
Cincinnati, Building Vocational High, Mechani- 
cal Vocational High, Tailoring Vocational High; 
Cleveland, Lake, Watterson; Columbus, Olentangy; 
Dayton, McGuffey; Delphos, Franklin; Elida, Vil- 
lage; Hamilton, Taylor; Lakewood, Grant, Harri- 
son; Lockbourne, Lockbourne; Port Clinton, Port 
Clinton Exempted Public Schools, Elementary, 
Junior High, Senior High; Shaker Heights, Sussex: 
South Euclid, Green Road; Steubenville, Roosevelt; 
Toronto, Roosevelt; Van Wert County, York 
Township; Wooster, Wooster Public Schools, 
Beall Avenue, Bowman Street, Junior High, Pitts- 
burgh Avenue, Senior High, Walnut Street. 

Ox.aHoMa—El Reno, Irving; Lamont, Public 
Schools. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Delaware County, Yeadon Borough 
Junior High; Johnstown, Park Avenue; Lemoyne, 
Lemoyne Public Schools, Herman Avenue, Market 
Street High, Washington Heights; Nanticoke, 
Nanticoke Public Schools; Namacolin, Grade; 
Norristown, Gotwals, Thomas J. Stewart Junior 
High; Philadelphia, Allen, Joseph Brown, Crispin, 
Crossan, Illman Training, Newton, Martha Wash- 
ington-Catto, James Wilson; Saltsburg, Saltsburg 
Public Schools. 

SoutH DAKkota—Mitchell, Mitchell Public Schools, 
Central, Jr. High, Litchfield, Sr. High, Whittier. 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, McCampbell, Mynders, Van 
Gilder; Loudon County, Loudon County Public 
Schools, Browder, Burdette, Bussell, Davis, Eatons, 
Glendale, Greenback, Greenback Senior High, 
Highland Park, Jackson, Luttrell, Luttrell High, 
Martel, Meadow, Philadelphia, Philadelphia High, 
Providence, Steekee, Unitia. 

Texas—Burkburnett, Burkburnett Public Schools, 
Elementary, High; Marion, Clemens; Texarkana, 
Whitaker. 

Utan—Juab District, Juab District Public Schools, 
Junior High, Levan, Mona, Nephi, Senior High. 

VERMONT—Burlington, Ira Allen. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane, Adams, Cooper, Emerson, 
Finch, Willard. 

WIsconsIN—C hilton, High; Kenosha, McKinley Jun- 
ior High; Milwaukee, Carleton; Sheboygan, Horace 
Mann, South Side Junior High. 

Wyominc—Laramie, Lincoln, Whiting. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEA IS A CONTRIBUTION TO THE WELFARE OF CHILDHOOD. 
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The Emergency Commission Moves 


NE of the impor- 
tant services of 
the Joint Com- 


mission on the Emer- 
gency in Education is 
the series of regional 
conferences begun early 
in 1933 and continu- 
ing thruout the present 
school year. Confer- 
ences have been held in 
Kansas City, Missouri; 
Chicago, Illinois; At- 
lanta, Georgia; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Hartford, 
Connecticut; and De- 
troit, Michigan. 

It is planned to con- 
tinue these conferences 
until all of the principal 
areas of the country 
have been covered. They keep the Com- 
mission in touch with the situation and 
serve as a background for planning its 
work. They also serve to keep those who 
attend them familiar with the national 
situation and provide an opportunity for 
exchange of ideas and points of view. 

The fifth regional conference spon- 
sored by the JointsCommission was held 
at Detroit, Michigan, October 7, 1933. 
Approximately fifty regional consultants 
were in attendance, including classroom 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
representatives of state associations and 
of higher education. A state-by-state re- 
view of the educational situation in the 
states represented was given. 

Illinois—Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, of the 
Chicago Public Schools and a member of the 
Joint Commission, told of the work of the state 
teachers association at the state capital thru 
various publicity channels, thru local and re- 
gional groups, and thru publication of the vot- 
ing records of legislators on bills of educational 
significance. She discussed the current situation 
in Chicago schools, stressing especially its effect 

on public education thruout the country. 


Convention. 





NE OF THE Phi Delta Kappa charts shown at the Century of Progress Exposition. 
The Emergency Commission is having this exhibit taken to the Cleveland 





Indiana—J. W. Bosse, deputy state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, praised the lead- 
ership of Governor McNutt in the passage of 
a unified educational legislation program. The 
new legislation provides a foundation program 
of $600 per unit to be financed out of the reve- 
nues of gross income and sales taxes. No school 
will have a term of less than eight months. 


Michigan—D. D. Henry, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction, reported that 
only seven districts will operate for the full 
year, that there will be a reduction of about 
3500 teachers, and that there is for the coming 
year a threatened deficit in school budgets of 
forty-one million dollars. A special sessior of 
the legislature is expected and it is hoped that 
remedial action can be taken. 


Ohio—Frank E. Reynolds, secretary of the 
Ohio State Educational Association, reported 
a reduction in state school expenditures from 
1931 to 1933 of thirty-five million dollars. The 
Ohio Educational Survey Commission in 1932 
advocated state support for public schools, 
state equalization based on a three-mill local 
levy, a forty to sixty-eight dollar per child 
foundation program, and tax reform. The first 
recommendation has been enacted into law. 


Wisconsin—John Callahan, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, reported that all 
schools operated at least eight months last 
year and that all were opened at the time 
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Forward 


of the conference. County 
schoolboard conventions 
have been kept well in- 
formed thru conferences 
with the state superintend- 
ent. The elementary schoo] 
fund is cut from $6,200,000 
to $4,375,000. The Chicago 
situation has had its bad 
effects in Wisconsin. 


Jessie Gray, president 
of the National Educa. 
tion Association, was 
present at the Confer. 
ence and described the 
program of the Na- 
tional Education Asso- 
ciation for securing the 
support of influential 
lay groups. [See p267]. 
She also called atten- 
tion to the need for 
securing honest, informed, and qualified 
members of schoolboards. 

The following suggestions, as listed 
by J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, grew out 
of the Conference: 


Stress the responsibilty of the state for 
financial support of schools. 

Work for tax reform and governmental re- 
form as the essential bases of school finance. 

Develop adequate local school administrative 
units to insure economical and efficient spend- 
ing of school money. 

Encourage laymen to take a continuous 
and constructive interest in the schools. 

Urge upon schoolboards their proper re- 
sponsibility with respect to the defense of 
education. 

Develop expert professional service so that 
the public will be satisfied with the service of 
the schools to the children. 

Insist that the issue as to whether or not the 
public-school system is to endure be faced 
openly and frankly. 

Seek to discover the real source of opposi- 
tion to public education. 

Remember that the chief concern of the 
teaching profession must inhere in the welfare 
of children. 
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More films per school... 
More showings per 


ROM every part of the nation 

come reports of the increased use 
of Eastman Classroom Films. Once 
introduced into a school, they have 
tepeatedly advanced to a major posi- 
tion in the teaching plan... ample 
proof of their value. 

Planned and produced under the 
guidance of practical educators, these 
films show subjects in their natural 
surroundings—show them in an eas- 
ily understood way. They impart a 
more vivid, concrete, and detailed 
knowled ge of subjects than any other 
aid available to the teacher. 


Eastman CLASSROOM FILMS 
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» Number 8; December 1933 


It is easy to give your pupils the 
benefit of Eastman Classroom Films. 
An Eastman projector—dependable, 
simple, portable—can be had for as 
little as $62. Screen costs are nominal. 
No bulky equipment is needed. And 


any teacher can show the films. 


New Low Prices 


The increased demand 
for Eastman Classroom 
Films, plus lowered 
costs of production, has 
made possible a radical 
price reduction. Full 


Mention THE JouRNAL 
when writing our advertisers. 


That ts the record of 
this proved teaching aid 








400-foot reels (16-millimeter), for- 
merly $35, now cost but $24. 

Send for the Descriptive List of East- 
man Classroom Films. A copy will be 
sent you promptly. Address: Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), Roch- 
ester, New York. 


Inspiration From 
A Living Lincoln 


February 12, 1934, will mark the 
125th anniversary of Lincoln's 
birth. Make it a memorable oc- 
casion for your pupils by show- 
ing them the Eastman Classroom Film, 
Abraham Lincoln, This inspiring and authen- 
tic 2-reel picture costs but $48 complete. 
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NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


United Action for Federal Aid Meads 


EDERAL RELIEF and aid for education—It is increasingly plain that 

federal relief and aid for education during the emergency are inescap- 
able if the educational opportunities of children are to be preserved and 
regained. Congress will be in session in January. Members of the pro- 
fession thruout the country should write their representatives in Congress 
frankly stating conditions as they know them in their respective communi- 
ties, and asking for sympathetic consideration of federal aid for school 
needs along with the need for providing food, clothing, and shelter. 
Even if the schools in your own community have withstood the depres- 
sion, remember that there are thousands of communities in the United 
States today where children are being denied their right to an education. 

Secretary Crabtree says that in order to get ready for favorable action 
in Congress on federal aid, superintendents and teachers should organize 
at once, and with the cooperation of the parent-teacher association, the 
American Legion, and other agencies, acquaint members of Congress with 
the need for federal aid to prevent a complete breakdown in education. 
Let teachers as individuals and as groups, he says, write at once to United 
States Senators and Congressmen, and let them ask leading citizens to 
write also. These letters should give information on such points as 
the following: 



























(e) The need for special service to the millions of un 
youth for whom neither school nor occupational o 
now exist 


employed 
Pportunity 


(2) The breakdown of local and state school finance 
(3) Elimination of essentials in the course of study 


(4) The enormous number of children to whom education is bein 
denied or made ineffective . 


(5) Immediate and future effects of present breakdown of education 
(a) Increased juvenile crime and delinquency 
(b) Inadequate preparation for useful work 
(c) Inadequate health of the children 


The Secretary urges quick action. He says that the Emergency Com. 
mission, the Legislative Commission, the committee of the organized 
state superintendents, the committee of the American Council on Edy. 
cation, the Office of Education, and other commissions and committees 
are getting together at this time to help put proper legislation into form 
for quick action. For information write the National Education Associa. 
tion, the Office of Education, or other cooperating agencies. Kindly 


(1) Increased responsibilities of the schools send copies of letters to Secretary Crabtree. 


(a) Enrolment 

(b) Welfare and relief activities 
(c) Demand for new services 
(d) Overloaded teachers 


and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., is prepared to answer ques- 
tions concerning federal relief for teachers, and to give information 
on other forms of federal aid. 


Meeting a Responsibility 


WE 0O OUR PART 


Lire MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. E. 


Members of the profession are to be commended in the back- 





signing the NRA code is a pledge to stand behind the administra- 


ing they are giving President Roosevelt in promoting the NRA. 
By universal cooperation, the President is bringing the country out 
of the throes of the worst depression in all time. The same whole- 
hearted cooperation must exist in the teaching profession, if educa- 
tion is to be maintained. A popular war-time slogan was, ‘‘Give 
till it hurts.”” Someone has suggested as an appropriate peace- 
time slogan, “Spend till it helps.’”” Your Association is called upon 
for increased service which it is endeavoring to render. We need 
your help. You are urged to enrol now as a life member, if at all 
possible. Todo so indicates permanent interest in the Association 
and places you solidly back of the program of the N. E. A. just as 




















1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Crabtree: 






equal annual instalments of $10 each. 
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tion in the recovery program. 

Unless we are more concerned than we have ever been before, 
it will take a decade to restore levels of a year or so ago. Let us 
keep our schools open so that the child—yours and mine—will not 
be deprived of its rightful heritage. Financial debts can be paid 
later, but you cannot repay a year or even six months of a child’s 
life. 

We are dealing with citizens of tomorrow. 
be created, let us look now to our schools. Life membership 
dividends never fail, but increase in value every year. Manifest 
your interest in the youth of the land by enroling as a life member. 


If leaders are to 


Mr. J. W. Crastreez, Secretary, National Education Association, 


WE ARE DOING OUR PART 


I wish to become a life member, making my first payment Jan. 1, 1934. I understand the entire amount of $100 can be paid in 


eoveoee 
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The John Newbery medal is 
annually at the meeting of the 
brary Association for “the 
ished contribution to Amer- 
ican literature for children.” The first 
award was made in 1921 at the sugges- 
tion of Frederic G. Melcher, editor of 
The Publishers’ Weekly, who provides 
the bronze medal. The Newbery books: 


awarded 
American Li 
most distingu 


ory of Mankind (Liveright] by Hen- 
Bao “i - The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle 
[Stokes] by Hugh Lofting; The Dark Frigate 
(Little, Brown] by Charles Boardman Hawes; 
Tales from Silver Lands (Doubleday, Doran] 
by Charles J. Finger ; Shen of the Sea [Dutton] 
py Arthur B. Chrisman ; Smoky (Scribners] by 
Will James; Gay-Neck [Dutton] by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji; The Trumpeter of Krakow 
[Macmillan] by Eric P. Kelly; Hitty, Her 
First Hundred Years [Macmillan] by Rachel 
Field; The Cat Who Went to Heaven [Mac- 
millan] by Elizabeth Coatsworth; Waterless 
Mountain [Longmans, Green] by Laura Adams 
Armer; and Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
[Winston] by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. 


The Newbery books make excellent 
Christmas gifts for a child’s own library. 
Journal nationwide school print- 
ing project—The Division of Publica- 
tions is conducting its annual nationwide 
school printing project. The copy for 
this year’s project is entitled “Helping 
Your School.” Specifications and full in- 
formation can be secured by writing to 
the Division of Publications, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
President Jessie Gray acknowl- 
edges with deep appreciation the spirit 
of cooperation expressed by those who 
have accepted membership on the Dy- 
namic Activity Committee. Gaining vol- 
unteers for our professional esprit de 
corps of 1,000,000 members is a beauti- 
ful service. Above that and beyond it, 
is the training and developing the esprit 
de coeur of the enlarged group. The same 
dynamic workers will work that miracle! 
Recent social trends—The Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation suggested to the publishers of Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United States 
the desirability of making the report 
available for school use. The original 
two-volume edition sells at $10 a set, but 
a textbook edition at $5 a copy has now 
been made available for classroom use. 
The edition is not released for general 
sale and can be sold only to school offi- 
cials and teachers. The Joint Commis- 
sion has arranged to fill orders at a dis- 
Count of 15 percent, making the net price 
$4.25. All orders must be accompanied 
by cash, Address orders and make checks 
payable to the National Education As- 
sociation. 
[Continued on page A-106] 
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Worries 
“Take 









Wing” 


—When You’re Under 
the T. C. U. a 
Umbrella } 


we: 


~ 


—and what a 








comfort to know ~ ; 


that you have “helped yourself” 


You aren’t half as sick when you are sick under the T. C. U. Umbrella. That's be- 
cause you don’t have to worry about payless days and possible dependence upon the 
kindness of friends. You don’t have to lie helpless and see your savings eaten up or feel 


yourself slipping deeper and deeper into debt. 


What a blessed feeling it is when mis- 


fortunes come to know that you have helped yourself—especially when it costs so little 


to enjoy T. C. U. Protection. 


That is the chance you must take. 
being one in five. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 

You owe it to yourself to find out at once how 
little it costs to enjoy all the protective benefits 
of T.C. U. Why not write today before it is too 
late? Use the convenient coupon. It will bring 
you by return mail complete information about 
this great organization of teachers for teachers— 
the time tried and tested T. C. U. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
637 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 





Bausch & Lomb Balopticons 


Simple, Effective Projectors for all 
Still Picture Instruction with Lan- 
tern Slides, Strip Films and Opaque 
Objects. 


Write for Catalog Today. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
684 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASSN. 


Wichita, Kansas Springfield, Ohio 
Write to our nearest office 
Dependable Cooperative Placement 
Service 
Kindergarten to University 
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BE SAFE---GET UNDER THE T. C. U. UMBRELLA 

No teacher ever intends to be unprepared for fi 
and neglect each year bring to thousands of th 
at a time when they are least able to bear it. 





em the torture of financial worry 


i Even if you have been fortunate 
enough to escape the loss of time and pay in the past, remember, the odds are 


against you in the future. It may be this year—it may be this month—that you 
are the unlucky one of five. Why take the risk of being compelled to use up your 
savings or to run into debt to carry you through a period of enforced idleness when 
the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


; BAD LUCK STRIKES 1 OUT OF 5 
It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that ev 
enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, 


ery year one out of five teachers suffers 
Accident or Quarantine. 


There is no way you can avoid that risk—the chance of 


nancial emergencies, yet delay 


SPEED 


to meet 
yourneed 





Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


Free Information Coupon ~~" 
To the T. C. U., 637 TF. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name______. 


Address____ FN Ee RS Oe ee ee! Se 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 


3-year course for high school graduates desiring to be- 
come nursery school, kindergarten, primary and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 


attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.’’ 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 





Oe 
NATIONAL COLLEGE 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College. Ele- 
mentary courses to meet the special needs of teachers from 
nursery school through sixth grade. Comprehensive Demon- 
stration School. Attractive Dormitory. 4-year B. E. degree, 3- 
ear diploma, 2-year certificate. Spring term begins ‘eb. 5, 
Bammer term June 22. Catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. D-123, Evanston, III. 


OF EDUCATION 
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Supply and 








A SCHOOL SYSTEM SHOULD 
SUPPLY 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 


176 West Adams Street 








Demand in 
Education 





A liberal education for every child, re- 
gardless of class. 


The most efficient teaching force avail- 
able. 


A better understanding to the community 
of what the schools are doing. 


An opportunity to enjoy growth in a 
healthful environment. 


The opportunity to participate in cultural 
subjects where interests demand. 


The opportunty for motivated and super- 
vised play and social development. 


Equal privileges for children inadequately 
served in the regular courses. 


DEMAND 


Adequate financial support for a well-bal- 
anced program in education. 


Adequate financial reward for profes- 
sional services. 


Adequate tools for teaching. 


Proper housing and environment for 
those compelled by law to attend school. 


Cultural subjects to lay the foundation 
for an enriched adulthood. 


Extra-curricula activities for the satisfac- 
tion of play and contest instinct. 


Vocational training for those whose inter- 
ests would otherwise go unsatisfied. 


ASSOCIATION 
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Chicago, Illinois 





































[Continued from page A-105] 

Working Together—Reprints in 
pamphlet form of the eight-page feat 
“Working Together” in the N a 

Ovember 

JourNaL, may be had by writing th. 

Association. 
The Journal index for 1933 

P » In- 

dispensable for reference or in binding 

JOURNALS, is sent to all $5 members of 

the Association and will be sent to any 

others who request it. ; 

According to The New Republic 
for October 18, 1933, there are stil] 15 
million people with their dependents on 
public relief. Thruout the country, thirty 
times as many are being assisted as 
needed help before the depression, The 
average assistance given is fifty cents per 
day per family. 

Former President Herbert 
Hoover has expressed special apprecia- 
tion that the Children’s Charter was used 
as a part of the observance of American 
Education Week. This great charter of 
childhood should be kept framed in 
every schoolhouse in the land until the 
great objectives set forth therein have 
been achieved everywhere. 

Teaching grownups—The state of 
New York is providing school facilities 
for 60,000 adult pupils this winter on a 
practical basis. The pupils range in age 
from seventeen to seventy. Fifteen hun- 
dred unemployed teachers have been en- 
gaged at the uniform pay of $15 a week 
to instruct in these adult classes. The 
state encouragement of musical appre- 
ciation thru free concerts is another 
branch of this educational work. 

“What Is a Good Tax System?” 
[page 245] is the third of a series of 
notable articles prepared especially for 
THE JOURNAL by two leading authori- 
ties. The entire set of nine articles is now 
available in a pamphlet, “Essentials 
in Taxation.” This pamphlet gives a 
brief introduction to various important 
phases of the whole problem of taxation, 
lists the principal sources of further in- 
formation about taxes, and includes a 
study outline. “Essentials in Taxation 
is invaluable to highschool students, 
teachers, and other citizens—good cit 
zenship requires at least an elementary 
knowledge of current tax problems 
Copies may be ordered from the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu 
cation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. The price is 15c a copy; “4 
counts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99, 25%: 
100 or more, 33 1/3%. 

To deny children necessary te 
books and other needed tools in the 
name of economy is sheer blindness. 
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“Our American Schools,” the se- 
ies of radio programs regularly broad- 
= over the networks of the NBC each 
« 6:30 to 7:00 EST, will 


Sunda evening, : : 
cir after the Christmas holidays 
C 


thruout the school year under the di- 
rection of Florence Hale, radio director 
and past president of the NEA. Miss 
Hale is preparing an especially helpful 
series of addresses by prominent per- 
se, They should reach the lay leaders 
ofevery community in the United States. 
if the NBC radio station which serves 
your territory is not broadcasting these 
programs, you can help in extending the 
audience by writing the manager of the 
sation suggesting that these programs 
be accepted at once, or by writing letters 
of commendation to the managers of sta- 
tions broadcasting the programs. 
‘Recreation in Newark” [page 
246] is the third article on recreation 
and leisure which has appeared in THE 
JournAL this year. The files of THE 
JourNaL for several years are rich in 
material on leisure and avocations, suit- 
able for study by highschool classes. 
With the January issue will begin an 
outstanding series of articles on the chal- 
lenge of the new leisure to the schools. 
The author, Eugene T. Lies, is the fore- 
most writer on education for leisure. 
Have you read itP—I wish ““Teach- 
ets Are Citizens” by Willard E. Givens 
[p.202, November 1933 JouRNAL| 
might be read in every schoolboard meet- 
ing, in every parent-teachers association 
meeting, at the meeting of every chamber 
of commerce, at every teachers institute, 
and every other meeting that directly or 
indirectly concerns the school. If we are 
to have a renaissance in education, this 
is the starting point around which we can 
rally—O. A. Towns, principal, Reddick 
Community High School, Reddick, Il. 


Necrology—Abbie S. Abbott, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, died April 30. 

Frank Irving Cooper, architect for the NEA 
building, recently passed away. Mr. Cooper 
was the dean of a small group of able architects 


who Were pioneers in specializing in school 
building, 


Christmas greetings—The officers 
and headquarters staff of the National 
Education Association join in hearty 
best wishes to all the members and 
friends of the Association. 


ae 
Y STUDY STAND 


Mail thie aay 

est adv, and one dollar in stamps for a well- 
metal—q catapalile book rest. Made of enameled 
lieves oak a tool for teachers and students. Re- 
. ves, encoura: . 
gift. Folder on request, ges study. An attractive 


pocepcaies UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
16th Street and Broadway, New York City 
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‘he Perry Tictures 


Address, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Use them in language. literature, history, geography, 


and Picture Study. 


“Sih «qq 
at a . es. 


Sistine Madonna Raphael 


ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 
Size 3 by 314. 

TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 
Size 514 by 8. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children, 


Size 5)4 by 8. 
Ask about our own ‘‘Course in Picture Study.” 
A picture for each month in the school year. 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 





A Symbol 


ey Yule log—symbol of 

Christmas through the ages. 
On the great holiday the lord of 
the manor threw wide the doors, 
and misery and squalor were for- 
gotten in the cheer of the boar’s 
head and wassail. 


Customs change, but the Christ- 
mas spirit is ageless. Today mil- 
lions express it by the purchase 
of Christmas Seals—the penny 
stickers that fight tuberculosis— 
still the greatest public health 
problem. Your pennies will help 
pay for free clinics, nursing serv- 
ice, preventoria, tuberculin test- 
ing, X-rays, rehabilitation and 
other important work such as 
medical and social research. 





The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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REHEARS 


To Harrow Again 


The farmer, after plowing his field, goes 
over it with a harrow to break up the 
clods and level the ground. Sometimes, 
in order to make the field still smooth- 
er, he harrows it over again. 

Old French herce meant “a harrow,” 
hercier“to harrow,” and rehercier “to har- 
row over again,” borrowed in Middle 
English as rehbercen, Modern English re- 
hearse. Now we rehearse, not the plowed 
field, but a speech, a play, or the like. 


There are thousands of such stories about the 
origins of English words in 


The “‘Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Booklet of Word Origin 
Stories--Are you receiving 
our helpful publication, 
**Word Study’’? It will be 
sent to you regularly, with- 
out cost, upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


Organize 
your future 


Tuere’s no 
better way than with life 
insurance and no better 
time than the closing 
days of 1933. 


Start 1934 with the 
right life insurance 
program. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ How can I organize my future with 
life insurance? Send me information. 


J.N.E.A. 12-33 
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INCREASE YOUR 


VALUE TO THE 
PROFESSION 
Now— 





Research Bulletins Stes 
Per Copy 

CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY IN EDUCATION. 

Vol. XI, No. 8, September, 1933. 36pp............2..- $.25 
SALARIES IN City ScHoont SYSTEMS. 

Vol. XI, No. 2, March, 1933. 16pp........cccccccsecees 25 
THE ScHoot BoARD MEMBER. 

Vol. XI, No. 1, January, 1933. 48pp...........eseeee. 25 
Facts ON ScHOOL CostTs. 

Vol. X, No. 5, November, 1932. 24pp....... ae ena ese Aibds 25 
CRIME PREVENTION THROUGH EDUCATION. 

Vol. X, No. 4, September, 1932. G8pp.......-.ceeceeee 20 
EstTIMATING STATE ScHOOL EFFICIENCY. 

Vol. &, INO. G, May. TOG2. GOD ic 6.6 cecccccecsceerecaee 20 


Health Education 


HEALTH EpucatTion—Second Edition. A program for public 
schools and teacher-training institutions, 1930. 251pp. 
BNE NINN 5 wins :d(o74: 534 ar sucinaere ad 615 e166 S Die aieeeoiiers 1.25 
ce) a a nee epee eee en cea oe rae TEMPE eer ore arr Sah 1.75 

HEALTH INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 1933. 22pp.....  .10 

HEALTH SERVICE IN City SCHOOLS. 


40mp.. Per Humdred, $15.00" o.o.6.o....6 sic ccccccccccce cic 25 
HEALTH ESSENTIALS FOR RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

2490, Per Tandred, $S.00" . ... 2. ..0cs cc esceccccsccess 15 
HEALTH IMPROVEMENT IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Same. Per Hundred, S15 G0" .......2..6cncecccceccecesecs 25 


ATHLETICS FOR GiIRLS—A digest of principles and policies 
for administrators and teachers in Junior and Senior 
High Seheols. Ppp... oi. ccccccecasies Braisteiuibisio aievesa store 10 


* No further discount. 


Authentic Data on Salaries 
Up-to-date 1932-33 
The Special Salary Tabulations of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association furnish information needed by 


those conducting salary studies. Write for details concerning 
the data available and the cost of the tabulations. 


Keep fully informed of the progress in educa. 
tion. You must be up to the minute. Superinteng. 
ents, principals and teachers will each find the pub. 
lications of the National Education Association anq its 
Departments very helpful texts for further training. They 
represent the best thoughts of leaders. 








Regardless of this economic 
stress, the training of members of the 
teaching profession must go on. 


Departmental Yearbooks 
Superintendence pre 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP: PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES, ais 

Eleventh Yearbook, 1933. 544pp...................... $2.00 
CHARACTER EDUCATION. 

Tenth Yearbook, 1932. S536pp.........e..cccccccsccces 2.00 
Five UNIFYING Factors IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

Ninth Yearbook, 1931. 544pp........ccccccccccscccss 2.00 
THE SUPERINTENDENT SURVEYS SUPERVISION. 

Bighth Yearbook, 2950. SiZpp.. oc. ccccccccccecccccce 2.00 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


Sixth Yearbook, 1928. 584pp............ ante rejeseiayeceeealess 2.00 


Elementary School Principals 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Twelfth Yearbook, 1933. 464pp............ paisauned laine 2.00 
THE PRINCIPAL AND His CoMMUNITY. 

Bleventh Yearbook, 1082. 445 pp... ....ccccccccecseces 2.00 
THE PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISION. 

Tenth Vearpook,, T9Gt, G2 icc 6 cciciecescscccsseccecs 2.00 


Classroom Teachers 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND CHARACTER EDUCATION. 





Seventh Yearbook, 1982. ZTZHD....5..0.05:06scccceccsecs 1.50 
THE EcONOMIC WELFARE OF TEACHERS. 

SIZtH VOREDOGK, TGG1. Dats. ook ccc ccs eeceecsceceas 1.50 
TEACHING AS A CREATIVE ART. 

HIGH WEaTROOK, TOSG. GOTO. « <.o:0::<:0:0:00.010:0:0100000 0000: 1.50 


Review of Educational Research 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING, 
AND SUPERVISION. 


Vol. III, No. 4, October, 1933. S8pp.........cccccceees 1.00 
PuPpiIL PERSONNEL, GUIDANCE, AND COUNSELING. 

Vol. III, No. 8, June, 1933. S6pp.........ccccscccees 1.00 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Vol. III, No. 2, April, 1983. 10Opp..........-sseeeeee 1.00 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND THEIR USES. 


Vol. III, No. 1, February, 1933. 80pp........-++eeeee: 1.00 

ScHoo, BuILpInGs, GROUNDS, EQUIPMENT, APPARATUS, AND 
SUPPLIES. 

Vol. II, No. 5, December, 1932. 100pp.......--.+e08: 1.00 


The titles listed above are only a few of the many available and include only the more recent issues of 
Research Bulletins and Department Yearbooks. Other issues are available 
covering a wide range of subjects. Write for complete list. 







Discounts on quantities of same book: 2 to 9 copies, 10 percent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more 33 1/3 percent. 


= Please send the following : 12-33 Make checks or money orders 
D ie EDS ae MIRNA oo ccvorss doatiel Acdiatas atesiaeisaipioieee eG $ payable to and ee 
E copi 
vat eketemreuals BORE io (esas score Pare ravealacs kaleo taser taravioneio 1esbiaie:ayejalann ielahoceaielsie soa ae alae sie 
R NATIONAL EDUCATION 
Ne eeeeeveeveeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeereeeeeeeeereeeeteneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenenee 
n| ASSOCIATION 
OCCT CETTE NE Te CRT RE ETT I a eee eT 
O wei 1201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
W | City and State....... pete Re ieee sg da gda thane nena tebe aces WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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TAKE IT ABOARD 


Every teacher wants to win. Therefore he must equip 
for the winning. Have you taken aboard a new idea 
today? Here’s one. The Mimeograph is not a machine. 
It is something much bigger than that. And no matter 
what your position, it may be the means of personal 
advancement for you. A personal thing! A factor in 
personal efficiency! Its ability to duplicate all kinds of 
forms, questionnaires, bulletins, graphs, charts, etc., by thou- 
sands in every working hour, has made it a world economy 
and a real factor in educational betterment. The Mimeograph 
is doing big work for the schools of America. It is doing big 
work for American teachers. It may be needed personal equip- 
ment for you. Why not let us show you how it has won for others? 


No obligation. » » Write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 








